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For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF A DEAD LETTER. 


There is a dirty, squalid street in San Francis- 
co, from which it might seem no good could possi- 


of the bar-room going on below, she would sit by 

her mother’s bed and read “‘At the Back of the | wha wrote that. What name had he, I wonner ?” 

North Wind.” | ‘George MacDonald,” spelled Mary, cautious- 
What Robinson Crusoe is to boys, this book be- | ly, from the title-page. 

came to the lonely dwellers in the sick-room.| ‘Ay! I thocht him guid; he’ll be frae Scotland, 


After a pause, ‘It maun be a kind, guid body| He thought it best to leave the city for a while, 


and crossed the bay to Oakland. There were a 


good many tenement houses near the water, most- 
| ly occupied by day laborers on the railroad, which 


here required a good deal of care, owing to wash- 


bly come. It lies near the water-side, and every.) Over the loyely, storied life of Diamond they lin-| too. Oh, I wish,’ she said, with a sudden spasm outs. Mr. Cockburn rented a small building here, 
breath of wind is heavy with the rank smell of | gered fondly, and the peace of his refuge they felt | of emotion, ‘‘I cud see the hills whaur I was when and though he put out no sign, it came to be an 
the docks and the decaying filth that gathers in a/in their hearts. With this difference, however: | I was a bairn! the auld house ’mong its firs an’ understood thing that he had liquor for sale. 


water-way. 


The houses are all askew, unpainted, old, the | fairy tale, while to the mother its deeper meaning | low.” 





clapboards loose; another earthquake shock, such | was apparent, and she perceived that at the limit 


as the city felt some years ago, would shatter 
them. The people are as much out of sorts as the tene- 
ments; some poverty-stricken, some flashy, some de- 
jected, others brazen. On all, in one shape or another, 
is the mark of a care-taking and narrow life. 

And yet, in spite of the misery apparent, the scene has 
a certain picturesqueness, especially on a bright day, 
when the sunshine calls out whatever warmth of exist- 
ence there is, 

Now it brings into relief a group of Chinamen, who, 
in their blue blouses and long braided queues, stand chat- 
tering together; now it lights up an olive-skinned Italian 
child, and now it falls on a ragged washing hung out to 
dry, until you half fancy it is put there for ornament in- 
stead of utility. 

There are many nationalities to be seen; negroes, Chi- 
nese, Mexican Spaniards, Indians even, pass by at ali 
hours, on the way to and from the sailors’ lodging-hous- 
es that dot the street. These last, along with cheap gro- 
ceries, saloons and a few dilapidated warehouses, make 
up the bulk of the buildings. 

At one of these lodging-houses, some years ago, lived 
little Mary Cockburn. Her parents were Scotch, and 
had known better days till her father took to drinking; 
then things went hard with them, and Mrs. Cockburn 
began to take boarders. But as they sank in the social 
seale, so did their boarders, until at last,.though not 
without the mother’s protest, they kept a lodging-house 
where drinking was allowed and rough words and rough- 
er deeds. It was much frequented by sailors of the low- 
er class, and paid fairly well, though the money was 
swallowed up in drink. 

Sandy Cockburn’s better self survived in one sentiment 
only. He could beat his wife, he could beat Mary when 
the evil mood was on him, but wee Willie met only favor 
—such as it was 

Three years old was Willie Cockburn, a blue-eyed, 
fair little fellow, whose flower-like babyhood was the 
unconscious delight of the neighborhood. Mary was 
eight years older. There had been other children be- 
tween, but all were dead save these two. 

Mary had known something of the better days; she 
had learned to read and had begun to write. Poor Mrs. 
Cockburn did all she could to keep her child’s life above 
the level of those around, and surely it was no slight 
thing that Mary was cleanly, truthful and eager to learn. 
She was a quiet, thoughtful child, and her few friends 
were warm and constant ones. 

There was, in particular, an old sailor, rather above 
their average lodgers, who took a great interest in the 
child, and by hiring her, for a penny or two, to do er- 
rands for him, often kept her out of harm’s way and 
gave her a happy hour. 

The last day of this old sailor’s stay they had a walk 
together, and happened to pass on their way a book- 
stall, where various battered volumes exposed were for 
sale. Mary’s wistful eyes, as she gazed at these treas- 
ures,told their story to the kind-hearted sailor. 

“See here, Molly,”said he, “‘wouldn’t you like a book ? 
that is, if it didn’t cost too much ?” 

“OQ Mr. Simpson!” cried Mary, quite overcome by 
this sudden intuition of her wish. 





for Mary it had the dream-like atmosphere of a | the sheep yerkin’ aboot sae merry in the fields be-| The children fared hard these days. Mary ran 


errands, sold clams, did anything, in short, that 


“Ye maunna greet, mither,” plead poor Mary, would bring in a little money, while her keenest 


grief was, that when thus employed, Willie could 
not be with her. Sometimes a neighbor-woman cared 
for him, but more often he was alone in the house, or 
worse than alone, with a drunken father. 

One afternoon in November, the clouds gathered in 
leaden masses, and a sharp, chilling wind blew steadily 
inland, cutting the water into crests of foam. 

Mary had gone out on an errand, having first estab- 
lished Willie ina warm corner. He begged to go with 
her, but she assured him it was too cold, and finally, to 
amuse him, brought out her greatest treasure—the book. 

“T'll be back in maist notime at a’,” she said; “sae 
luik at the pictures and be patient.” 

A quarter of an hour, perhaps, after she had gone, 
Cockburn came in and swore because Mary was not 
there. He was flushed with drink and was savage. 
Willie explained, in his four-year-old way, that Mary 
was gone out. 

“And naebody to do anything,” cried Cockburn, with 
an oath. “See here! if your sister is off sadding, you'll 
have to do her work for her. Up with you, now, and 
run to Tim Breen’s for him to come over. Tell him I 
want to see him.” 

Willie trembled all over; from ehances like this Mary 
had hitherto saved him, and to do the fathcr justice, his 
hard hand and speech had always before spared Willie. 
Now, however, he was both angry and dazed with liq- 
uor. He wanted Breen to take a hand in their game, and 
Willie could fetch him, he thought. At any rate, the 
order was given, and he stumbled back to his compan- 
ions. 

Noisy shouts and laughter were heard as Willie went 
hy the window. He knew the way; it was not far, and 
he had often been there to play with little Mike and 
Rosy Breen. His courage revived as he thought of his 
playmates; then, too, there was some dignity in doing 
an ¢rrand by himself, and he trotted off quite cheerful- 
ly. 

Usually, while daylight lasted, there were children at 
play on the shore, but this night the wind was cold and 
the water leaden as the sky. 

Between the houses the land made a sudden curve in- 
ward, and at the head of the curve was quite a bluff, 
hollowed and ragged from the constant washing of the 
tide. In one or two places the children could go down, 
at ebb-tide, and gather such drift of the waves as served 
for playthings, but when the tide was in, there was at 
least six feet of water. 

This was the case now, as wee Willie started on his er- 
rand. He shivered in the wind, but pulled his hat.down 
till he looked like a round little toadstool, breaking the 
outline, however, by stuffing his dots of hands into his 
pockets. Then, with an important air, and the gravity 
that befitted a messenger, hé hastened towards the curve. 

Half an hour later Breen came in, and was greeted by 
a drunken shout that did away with any explanation. 
The game went on, meanwhile, and no one thought of 
Willie’s absence. 

At half-past seven the sun was down, and Mary 
tripped home in the twilight happy for once. Not only 
had she done her errand, but had been paid and was car- 

rying home a luxuriant bun for Willie. 


“Well, now, of course you would; and for all 
Iknow, it’s nateral enough. Lord! Lord! how 
my little girl used to look over her picter-books. 
See here, now; all these books are marked at two 
bits. Idon’t mind going that high, so you just 
pick out the one you take a notion to.” 

They were a long time in deciding; it was a 
miserable assortment, but quite large enough to 
be for them an embarrassment ef riches. At last, 
however, the choice was made. 

A little book had dropped open, apparently of 
its own accord, at a picture that caught Mary’s 
eye. It represented a woman, with a sweet, strong 
face, who seemed to be speeding through the air, 
while in the veil of her floating locks nestled a 
child. This picture turned the scale; the book 


of her years a refuge was opening for her, too. If 
only the children might share it! 
But now her dreams and waking thoughts were 


haze of fading life veiled her faculties. One even- 
ing, when the noise and confusion below were at 
| their height, Mary sat with one hand in her moth- 
er's, the other holding open the charmed book. 
“The flower is asleep, 
But it is not dead,” 
read Mary, in her child’s voice and uncertain ca- 


dence. 
“When winter comes 
It will die—no, no; 
It will only hide 
From the frost and the snow.” 


“Yes,” murmured the mother, dreamily. ‘‘Wil- 





strangely mingled. She grew weaker, and the | 


as the helpless tears ran down the thin cheek. “At| ‘“‘Spui awa’, Willie,’ 


the back o’ the keen win’, ye ken, the sheep may 
be a-waitin’ for ye.” 
“Ay, wull they,” said the mother, more softly, 
for the child’s effort at consolation touched deeper 
than she knew. “I'd like to see this George Mac- 
Donald, Mary; I’d thank him for helping me to 
feel my bairns will yet be safe. Ye’ll care for wee 
Willie, dear, an’ see he takes nae harm ?” 
“T'll no forget Willie,” she promised. 
“That’s my guid lassie. Put your heid by mine 
on the pillow and bide quiet. I’m fain to sleep.” 
Mary did as she was told, and soon, tired with 
her day’s labor, she slept. 





| her, he did not even drink; for he had found the 


The next morning her father did not swear at | 


’ she cried, on opening the 
door. ‘What’s in my pocket noo? Willie, lad, 
why dinna ye speak? Why, whaur is the bairn? 
Willie!” she called. 

Her first thought was that he had hidden; but 
no, he was not in the room, and another look 
showed her the book turned down open, and the 
peg where his hat hung empty. 

A vague fear began to trouble her; still she con- 
trolled herself and went to the bar-room. ‘Fa- 
ther,” said she, timidly, ‘“‘whaur’s Willie ?” 

‘How should I know ?” was the rough answer. 
“You're always coddling him. I suppose he’s no 
back from Breen’s yet.” 

“Did he go to Breen’s ?” asked Mary, in aston- 
| ishment. 


was bought, and no one concerned in the purchase | lie, the wee bairn, sall gang, an’ my lassie, too, | sleeping child by one who at last was safe from | Ay, he did; so off wi’ you, an’ stop bother- 


had any idea that it was to be the golden thread 
in our little heroine's fate. 


gin she can bide’’-—— 
“Mither!” said Mary, half-scared at the strange 


every keen wind of life. 
Well, they buried Mrs. Cockburn, and her hus- 


” 


ing. 
She could not understand it, but made haste to 


Not long after this Mary’s mother began to | tone, and pressing the hand she held to rouse her. | band drank once more. Mary did her best, and | go. 


droop. Day by day, as she failed in health, Mary 


| >> 


“Ay! what’s wantin’ ?” answered the mother, 


kept Willie as much apart as possible. But one 


“Is Willic here?” she asked of Mrs. Breen, 


took more and more of the household burdens on | with a start; then as her mind adjusted itself, with | night there was trouble; a man was robbed and |as that fat and worthy Irishwoman opencd the 
herself. Her days were full of work, but at night, | an effort, “It’s the sma’ buik ye’re readin’, Mary; | wounded, and in consequence, Mr. Cockburn’s | door. 


when Willie was asleep and the boisterous noise 


| I mind ye.” 





| house was broken up by the police. 





| Willie, is it? Why, av coorse not! What 
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would he be doing here at this hour? an’ you that 
kape him in so close, askin’ it!” 

“Are you sure?” pleaded Mary. ‘Father said 
he was here; are ye no mistaken ?” 

“Why, bless the child!” said Mrs. Breen; “do 
you think I don’t know who’s in my own house? 
I tell you the child aint here, and hasn’t been the 
day!” 

Mary stayed for no more, but with dread in her 
heart, ran homeward. Half-way there she reached 
the head of the curve, where, in the fast-deepening 
gloom, the sullen waves were rushing in, and fill- 
ing the air with their spray. 

One wave, overtopping the rest, seemed hurry - 
ing to meet her. Having gained the bank, it broke 
far over it, and laid at her feet a little hat, soaked 
and battered. 

The noisy crowd at Cockburn’s stopped their 
dispute, as Mary rushed in and held to their gaze 
this dripping waif of the sea. No need of words, 
yet she gasped in her terror,— 

“T doot I'll see Willie nae mair.” 

“Breen,” said Cockburn, hoarsely, ‘why didna 
ye bring the lad back, when he went for ye ?” 

**Man alive!” answered Breen, in haste, ‘‘I came 
by myself because it happened so; I never saw 
the boy.” 

There was a moment’s terrible silence, in which 
all realized the truth; then Cockburn spoke, in a 
voice from which the life had gone out,— 

“T sent him; J made him go; and I’ve killed 
my ain son!” 

Police were summoned, and search made, but it 
was not till late, when the tide was out, that they 
found wee Willie, caught in a sand-hole of the 
bluff. One chubby hand was still wedged in his 
pocket, the other free; and no look of pain or 
trouble on his face. 

After he was buried, the father was terribly ill, 
and in his delirium it was always Willie whom he 
saw, and Willie he was calling. With returning 
health, the place was unendurable to him, and 
once more he settled in San Francisco—if to live 
with Mary in one miserable, ill-furnished room 
could be caJled settling. 

They had not been here a month, when he went 
to Oakland one day, on business, and never came 
back. All that could be learned was the fact that 
an unknown man, the same day, had fallen f-om 
the local train—which runs out on piles some three 
miles from Oakland to meet the ferry boat; and 
though help was sent promptly, the body could 
not be found. 

This chapter of our little Mary’s life ended, she 
hardly knew what was to be done next. She had 
no relatives—at least she did not know of any; 
she had no friends, acquaintances even, beyond 
her rongh-mannered landlady, who took Cock- 
burn’s furniture for rent, and let the child stay on 
for a while. 

There was the poor-house, to be sure, but Mary’s 
tidy Scotch nature revolted at the thought, and 
she used every means in her power to stave off 
that dreaded end. She swept crossings; she sold 
a few matches; she ate scraps, or nothing at all. 

Of all her poor belongings, there were left only 
the rags she wore, and the worn book John Simp- 
son had given her. She knew the book almost by 
heart, yet could not bear to part with it. It stood 
for the happy old days, and her sailor-friend; it 
was the one fairy legend of her pinched and bar- 
ren young life. Her mother’s last words were of 
its writer; and Willie’s small fingers had held it 
that last day. Yes, and she had timidly read from 
it to her father in his illness. 

Thus thinking one day, a sudden thought sent 
the blood dancing in her veins. ‘“Mither,” said 
she to herself, ‘‘wanted to thank ‘him—the man 
wha put it in a buik. Fain an’ blithe had she 
been to talk wi’ him—she said sae—an’ why suld 
na I?” 

No sooner thought than done. A fly-leaf served 
for paper, a pencil-stump picked up in the street 
for pen; and in odd moments, with infinite pains, 
a letter was written. I only wish that Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who is so well loved by his readers, could 
have seen the little scribe as she toiled away. 

Her troubles were not ended with the writing— 
envelope and postage must be had; and right here 
it was that Madame Fortune put in a helping 
hand. Perhaps she had been spiteful long enough, 
and felt the need of change; or, perhaps she saw 
what was going to happen, and as she could not 
hinder, wanted the credit of a good action. 

At any rate, as Mary was wandering up and 
down the streets, on the look-out for stray jobs, 
and thinking meanwhile of how her letter could 
be sent, a lady came out from Morris & Schwab’s. 
She was beautifully dressed, and had a small roll 
of unmounted photographs in her hand. 

“Here is my chance,” said Dame Fortune, and 
instantly took advantage of the wind to blow a 
cloud of dust in the lady’s eyes, and then whisk 
off her parcel. Before she had fairly recovered 
from this unmannerly attack, behold our Mary 
running up with the parcel. And actually, as she 
resigned it, the owner put five cents in her 
hands. 

“That was North Wind’s doings,” thought Mary, 
with a slight feeling of awe, almost in Diamond's 
words—and who knows but it was? For my 
part, I think she was right. 

No thought of dinner for Mary that day. In- 
stead, she bought an envelope and stamp, and pro- 
ceeded to address her letter. But ovo? 

Well, to Mary it was simple enough. She saw 
New York on the title-page, and in her ignorance, 
slo supposed that where the book was published 


the author also lived. So that evening a letter 
was dropped in a street-box, addressed,— 


“Mr. George MacDona.p, 
New Yor«k.” 

The postman on his evening rounds gathered 
up this with the rest of the mail; it went into the 
great post-office heart, and the next day was off, 
circulating in the great postal system. We will 
follow it on its way. 

It so chanced that when the mail-train reached 
the plains, it was blocked in by a terrible snow- 
storm—North Wind's doings once more—so that 
nearly two weeks went by, instead of one, before 
it got to New York. 

“Look here, now!” said one tired post-office 
clerk to another; “here’s another idiot who thinks 
New York has only one house in it, and that one 
inhabited by her correspondent !” 

In course of time, no MacDonald claiming the 
letter, it went into circulation once more, and this 
time halted at the Dead Letter Office, in Washing- 
ton. 

It reached the capital on a cold, bright day, was 
looked at, wondered at a little, and laid by. The 
next day but one, Col. Graham, a stranger in the 
city, was out sight-seeing, and among other things 
was shown over the Dead Letter Office. He was 
just going, when the good-natured gentleman in 
charge said,— 

“By the way, if you are fond of children, I 
should like to show you a letter that came here 
the other day. I never was more touched; the 
poor child! I’ve thought of her a dozen times 
since the clerk showed it to me. The post-mark 
is San Francisco, but there is no further clew.” 

So saying, he took from a pigeon-hole, a rough, 
soiled leaf—‘‘torn out of a book, you see”—and 
unfolded it before his guest. 

“DEAR MISTER MACDONALD,” —it ran—“John Simp 
son is a salar, and he gave me your buik. We a’ read 
it—or I read itto them. Mither died, an’ she wad hae 
thankit, but there was na time. She likit weel to think 
how still it wad be at the back o’ the win’. I have her 
ain name, but that is a’, for my wee brither was drooncd 
in the bay, an’ faither, too. An’ I’m alane, but I hae 
the buik, an’ sall keep it whiles I can. It has ben 
mickle help, an’ gin I cud see ye, I wad tell ye sae. 

Your obleged and grateful 
Mary GRAHAM COCKBURN.” 

“Good heavens!” said Col. Graham, then read 
the letter through again, and examined the envel- 
ope. 

“Good heavens'” he repeated, then turned to 
his wondering host. 

“You must excuse me, sir,” said he; ‘ but this 
comes very strangely. You will think so when I 
tell you that my only sister, Mary Graham, was 
married, against her father’s will, to a man called 
Alexander Cockburn. They emigrated to America 
and though I have tried to trace them I never could 
findthem. I can't help thinking this may be their 
child. At any rate, I will do my best to find her. 
Will you let me keep the letter ?” 

“Gladly,” said the superintendent; ‘‘it seems to 
have been meant for you.” 

That night Col. Graham was in a westward- 
bound train, and in a week more he had reached 
San Francisco. But here he found himself at a 
stand-still. He went to the post-office, he went to 
the mayor, he went to the police, but in vain. 

He began to think he must give up the search, 
when one afternoon he came to a book-stall, set up 
on the sidewalk. Being fond of books, he lingered 
a moment, and picked out one at random. 

It was a battered copy of “At the Back of the 
North Wind,” and before he had time to note the 
coincidence, it opened at a name in blurred, sprawl- 
ing letters. ‘‘Mary Graham Cockburn,” it said. 

The proprietor of the stall answered his agitated 
questions very readily. Yes, a little girl had 
brought it, and he had given more than the book 
was worth because she seemed so miserable 

“T’m her uncle,” interposed Col. Graham, “and 
if I find her, it shall prove the best bargain you 
ever made.” 

*] don’t want any pay,” said the man, “for if 
you are in earnest, I shall be as glad as yourself. 
She comes by most every day, and looks so wist- 
ful, that I’d about made up my mind to give back 
the book again, since she set such store by it 
And sure as you are born,’’ he added, “there 
she is now!” 

True enough ; a thin, wretchedly-clad and white- 
faced child was approaching. She came to the 
stall with a hesitating step, looked for the book, 
and not seeing it, turned round to go. 

“Was this the book ?” asked Col. Graham, hold- 
ing it out to her. 

Mary looked up timidly. ‘It was mine,” she 
said, in her sweet Northern accent; ‘‘but noo it is 
his,” indicating the keeper of the stall. 

“Wait a moment, my child,” said the colonel; 
and he waited himself a moment, for he saw his 
dead sister’s face in the child’s, and could hardly 
speak. 

“Don’t be frightened, but answer my questions,” 
said he at length. ‘What is your name?” 

‘‘Mary Graham Cockburn, sir,” answered she, 
wondering, and in her turn beginning to see some- 
thing familiar in the stranger’s face. 

‘And your mother’s name ?” 

“The same, sir.” 

“And your father s ?” 

“Sandy Cockburn, they ca’ad him, sir; an’ my 
brither ’at deed, was Willie, for my uncle in Scot- 
land.” 

“My little girl,” said the tall soldier, as the tears 
half-blinded him, “7 am vour Uncle Willie, for 
whom they named your brother.’ And he kissed 





the child, and hugged her, there, on the street, un- 


heeding the people, or even a policeman, who 
sidled up and watched the scene with a suspicious 
air. 

And Mary? She knew that the past was past, 
and the happy future begun; she was as far at 
the Back of the North Wind as one may be in 
this world. 

The story is all told. No, not quite all, for the 
book-seller gave the book—the precious book—to 
Col. Graham, and in exchange got two ten-dollar 
bills. 

And two weeks later Col. Graham ealled at the 
Dead Letter Office in Washington, and introduced 
to various persons there—first to the Superintend- 
ent—a little girl, whose lovely, wistful eyes made 
friends of them all. 

“My niece,” said the colonel, “Miss Mary Gra- 
ham.” ELEaNor C. Lewis. 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS, 


Whatever the pathway of duty. 
You are called by your lot to pursue, 

It shall blossom with — and with beauty, 
If bright prospects at last are in view. 


Be faithful and zoe shall be glorious, 
Tread the paths by the glorified trod, 

And your crosses shall make you victorious, 
And bring you the promise of God. 





For the Companion. 


THE SQUIRE’S FUN. 

Squire Doolittle was a farmer, fat and jolly, who 
liked fun, but always preferred it at some one 
else’s expense. 

If he could play a trick upon one of his sons, 

he enjoyed it hugely. As a consequence, the boys 
did not reverence him very much, and were always 
trying some practical joke upon their father. 
Sometimes they succeeded, but not often. 
“I’m too old a fish to be caught by the pin-hooks 
of boys,” he would say, when some plan of theirs 
had miscarried and the joke was turned upon 
themselves, much to his delight and their chagrin. 
**You’ve heard of weasels, haven’t you? Yes? 
Well, weasels, especially old weasels, never sleep.” 
“We must get a laugh against him in some 
way,” said Tom. ‘He’s too provoking! I’d give 
a dollar to trick him in such a way that he 
wouldn't like to hear about it.” 

“So would I,” said John. 

“And I'd make it two,” said Robert. “But we’re 
hardly sharp enough. That’s the trouble.” 

It happened that the squire was in the haymow 
in the barn when this conversation took place, and 
the boys were sitting on some boxes on the barn 
floor. 

He chuckled as he listened, and a moment later 
called out from his lofty perch, ‘I'll tell you what 
I'll do, boys. When you get a good joke on me, 
T’ll buy each one of you a hat.” 

The boys looked foolish. But finally, because 
they had nothing else to say, they accepted the 
challenge, and in a half-hearted sort of a way, set 
their wits to work to earn the hats. 

In the squire’s flock of sheep was an old ram 
called David. ‘The animal had a chronic spite 
against the whole human family, and never lost 
an opportunity of exhibiting it to any individual of 
the family that crossed his path. If a stranger 
entered the yard or pasture where David was, the 
poor man was fortunate if he was not knocked 
down as suddenly as if he had been struck by 
lightning. The ram always attacked from the 
rear. He would get behind the object of his at- 
tack, curb his neck, shut his eyes, and charge! As 
may be imagined, the great horns of the animal, 
backed up by the momentum gathered by his 
charge, gave anything but a pleasant sensation 
when they came in contact with the legs of his 
unsuspecting victim. Generally a board was 
strapped to his horns, over his woolly face, to ob- 
struct his range of vision and serve as a warning 
to strangers of his warlike propensities. But he 
often contrived to tear it from his head—and then 
alas for his unsuspecting victim. 

The boys enjoyed many an hour of fun with 
David. The sheep-pasture came up to the barn- 
yard on one side, and a creek ran along by both. 
Where the pasture came to the creek there was a 
very high bank, and this bank was steep. The Doo- 
little boys used to get upon a narrow rock that was 
just under the edge of the bank. Here, when they 
stood up, all of their bodies above the waist could 
be seen above the level of the pasture. Placing 
themselves in this position, they would attract the 
attention of old David by calling and shaking their 
hats at him. He was always ready for battle. 
With lowered head, curbed neck and a snort of 
anger, he would rush at them with his eyes closed. 
Taking advantage of this peculiarity, the boys 
would drop down behind the bank, and David 
would go over them and into the water, with a 
plunge that would have done credit to a New- 
foundland dog. Then he would get back to the 
shore, looking wrathful and sheepish; but he 
could not be induced to renew the attack again at 
that time. 

His memory, however, was poor, or his pugnac- 
ity was too strong for his discretion, for in an 
hour, if the boys came back and showed them- 
selves above the bank, he was ready for another 
charge. Perhaps the foolish animal thought that 
some time he would be too quick for them. 

The squire had often watched this sport, and 
laughed at David’s recklessness and at his appear- 
ance as he plunged into the water and came forth 
with wet wool and disgusted and wrathful aspect. 

One day the squire was in the barn-yard, salt- 





ing the cows. He had a half-hushel measure in 





his hand, and as he looked over the tence into the 
sheep-pasture, and saw David watching him, he 
held up the measure and shook it at the old fellow. 

David gave a snort of defiance, and began to 
curb his neck and shake his head, as if challenging 
the squire to combat. 

“I wonder if I couldn’t trick the old fellow in 
the same way that the boys fool him ?” thought 
the deacon. He looked about the yard, cautiously. 
His sons were not in sight, and he concluded he 
would have a laugh at David's expense. Crawl- 
ing through the fence, he reached the rock on 
which the boys stood in their encounters with 
David. The ram had not seen him. When the 
squire raised himself cautiously and looked over 
the bank, David was watching the barn-yard, and 
evidently wondering what had become of the man 
who had just challenged him. 

“Hi, David!” cried the squire, holding the half- 
bushel measure out before him as a target for the 
sheep to aim at. ‘Hi, David!” 

David “‘hi-ed” at once. He gave a grand flour- 
ish, as if to say, “‘Look uut there!” then charged. 

Unfortunately for the squire, he was so excited 
over the fun that he forgot himself completely, 
and only thought about the half-bushel measure. 
Instead of dropping out of the sheep’s way, 
he swung the measure on one side, in his ex- 
citement forgetting that David always shut his 
eyes when he charged, and aimed for the object 
before him when he closed them. The conse- 
quence was that the ram did not follow the meas- 
ure, but bolting straight for the place where he 
last saw it, struck the poor squire square in the 
stomach and he and David went over the bank and 
into the creek as if shot out of a cannon. 

“Wall, I snum!” sputtered the squire, as he 
made his way to the bank. “I forgot all about 
dodging. I do b’leeve the old reprobate’s broke my 
stomach in, by the way it feels. You old rascal!” 
he screamed to David, whose air was one of vic- 
tory, as he stood on the pasture-side of the fence, 
making defiant motions with his head at the deacon, 
who had clambered out of the water on the barn- 
yard side; “I'd like to break your old neck! | 
sha’n’t get over this for a month, if I ever do. I 
wouldn’t have been so bruised for five dollars. 
I’m glad the boys didn’t see me.” 

He made his way up the bank and towards the 
barn, under cover of the fence. He didn’t want 
any one at the house to sec him in his wet clothes 
As he opened the barn-door, a broadside of laugh- 
ter saluted his ears, from the hay-mow in the end 
of the barn towards the creek. He knew then that 
the boys’ hour of triumph had come. They had 
seen his discomfiture. 

“T say, father!” irreverently called out Tom, in 
a voice choked with laughter. “You didn't scrooch 
quick enough. Next time you'll know better how 
to do it.” 

“What became of the half-bushel ?” asked John, 
and Rob screamed, ‘“‘Hi, David!” in such a way 
that notwithstanding his pain the squire was half- 
inclined to laugh himself. 

“T—I acknowledge that David was too much 
for me that time,” said the squire, looking very 
red and foolish. “Laugh away, boys, if it does 
you any good.” 

‘‘What’s the price of hats ?” asked John. 

“Well, but the joke wasn’t yours,” said the 
squire. “But I'll tell you what I'll do. If you 
won't say anything about this foolish affair, I'll 
buy the hats, and give you a day’s fishing any 
time you wish to take it.” 

“We agree! we ugree!”’ cried the boys. 

But the story leaked out in some way, and the 
squire had to endure a good deal of sly iaughter 
from his fun-loving neighbors. But he never quite 
forgave old David, and although he did not say 
so, he had a feeling of unqualified satisfaction 
when he heard one day that the old sheep’s neck 
had been broken in a fight. 

EBEN E. REXFORD. 
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THE PRAIRIE-DOG. 


A writer in a recent number of the American Fie!d 
gives an interesting description of the so-called prairie 
dog. Their color, he says, is a light reddish gray, the 
under side of the neck and belly being lighter than the 
other parts of their bodies. 

The legs are short and the breast and shoulders 
wide. The ears are short, as if they had been cropped, 
the jaw is furnished with a pouch to contain food, but 
it is not so large as that of the common squirrel. ‘The 
two inner toes of the forefcet are long, sharp and well 
adapted to digging and scratching. 

From the end of the nose to the root of its shaggy 
little tail it measures about a foot, and the tail itself 
measures nearly four inches. They have clumsy forms, 
but nevertheless are very active, and dig in the ground 
with great rapidity. They live in holes in the ground, 
generally six or eight together, these holes being some- 
times of great depth. 

When at rest they sit upright on their hind feet, 
seemingly with much confidence, barking at every in 
truder that may approach, with a fretful and harmless 
intrepidity. The noise they make resembles that of a 
pet dog, and is both shrill and sharp. When alarmed 
they turn back somersets into their holes, and are gone 
in an instant. When they recover sufficient courage, 
they again raise the top of their heads and eyes above 
the ground surrounding their burrow, and there curi- 
ously watch everything that is going on. 

Black-footed ferrets, rattlesnakes, prairie-owls and 
skunks live in the holes with them, eating the young 
ones and making themselves in every way as disagree- 
able as possible. They feed on grass and roots, require 
but little water and burrow during the winter. 

Tt is amusing to see prairie-dogs come out of their 
holes, and sit by them with their little forelegs hang- 
ing upon their breasts, looking like little old men tak- 
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ing their ease with folded arms. These nimble busy- 
bodies run from hole to hole like gossips making their 
rounds, and hurrying as if the news they had would, 
on no account, brook delay. 

They chatter with one another in their prairie-dog 
language, and seem to brush their gray whiskers in a 
kuowing sort of a way while so doing. The young 
oues are easily trained, and seem to place entire confi- 
dence in their masters. These pets come readily when 
called, and eat cabbage-leaves with great relish. 

Prairie-dogs are very affectionate animals, the young 
ones caressing their. parents, and the parents caring 
for the little ones in the most gentle manner. They 
are fond of water, drinking it eagerly after eating; and 
how they manage to get along in their towns, which are 
far removed from water, is something no person can 
understand or explain up to this time. 

They become exceedingly tame after a short time, 
and feed out of a person’s hand without any manifes- 
tations of fear. They are quite intelligent, and are 
among the most gentle and interesting of all pets. 

It is amusing to come across an immense stretch of 
country inhabited by these little rodents and watch 
their antics. If any animals can talk to each other, 
these are surely the ones, for it absolutely seems as if 
you can hear them carrying on a conversation. They 
run from hole to hole, stopping for a short time to say 
a few words to an acquaintance, and then with two or 
three shakes of their tail, away they go to the next. 

Sometimes a whole family will come out and watch 
a stranger passing along, lookirfg for all the world like 
a well-to-do family of country people. The mother, of 
course, is the central figure, surrounded with her 
promising offspring, the father appearing somewhere 
in the background. 

In winter these animals stay in their holes, coming 
out on warm, sunshiny days and enjoying themselves. 
I have known them during long-continued rains to go 
into houses and live until the wet weather was over, 
appearing to care very little for the people about the 
house. 





For the Companion. 


CAUGHT UP IN A CYCLONE. 
By an Illinois Boy. 


Out here in Illinois we young people who read the 
Companion have enjoyed its many interesting adven- 
tures of boys in the East and in Canada; and now, 
with your permission, Mr. Editor, I have an adventure 
to relate, which I think will interest your Eastern read- 
ers. 

Perhaps, however, I should call it an incident or ac- 
cident, instead of an adventure; at all events I shall 
tell it just as it happened, and you can call it what you 
please. It happened to me and a friend of mine a few 
months ago. 

It was on Saturday, the day of the week on which 
we had no school, the 8th of August, I think, but am 
not quite sure, though I know it could not have been 
very far from that date. For good reasons, as you 
will presently see, 1 was not in a condition to make an 
entry in my diary on that evening, nor indeed for a 
week afterwards. 

At any rate, it was Saturday, when there was no 
school, and Harvey Robinson and myself were fishing 
in the Illinois River. We had not been fishing for 
some weeks, and we went prepared to have a good 
time. We were in a row-boat which belonged to Har- 
vey’s brother, and we had started out about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Besides our fishing-rods and 
a pound of beef for bait, each of us had taken a 
biscuit and a pocketful of pears to eat by the way. 

It was a very warm afternoon; we were aware of 
that before setting out. But we thought there would 
be a breeze on the river, and we said we could take a 
bath in the shade of the elms if the sun was too hot. 

Unlocking our boat we paddled down to a bend, 
some half a mile below, and there, in the deep water, 
threw out our hooks. 

But it was warmer than we had thought, and no 
breeze came. At last it really seemed as if the sun 
would bake us. There was a belt of rather dark, mis- 
ty clouds away up in the northwest, but they did not 
keep the sun from reaching us. 

“T wish some of those clouds would rise alittle high- 
er and cover the old hay-maker up!” Harvey said, 
and he dipped up a handful of water to wet his head. 

Just then, however, a fish bit at Harvey’s hook; then 
another took my bait, and I hauled a big fellow in. 
Then the fish seemed to all wake up atonce. We 
caught five in less than three minutes, and the sport 
grew so exciting that we forgot how fearfully hot it 
was. 

But suddenly we became conscious of something un- 
usual; a strange sensation which came from the air, 
and of an unnatural stillness. The air seemed dead 
and oppressively heavy; it fairly bore us down, and 
the effect was such that it seemed as if my head would 
burst. At any rate, my head felt very strangely. 

“This is queer weather,’’ Harvey said, drawing up 
his line and looking around; and when he spoke, I no- 
ticed, and so did he, that his voice sounded strangely. 

“Let’s pull back to the landing-place,” I said, for I 
thought that possibly an earthquake, or something of 
that kind, was at hand. 

“Yes, let’s do that,” replied Harvey, and we both 
took to the oars. We had pulled no more than a dozen 
strokes, when a strange noise,—like nothing I can de- 
scribe,—a sort of murmur, caused us both to look 
round up the river. And there, all up in the north and 
west, was the strangest, wildest sight I ever saw. 

The clouds were not very black, but they seemed to 
be swirling round and round, streaming up with fright- 
ful swiftness toward the zenith! It was just awful! 
But where we were not a breath of air was stirring. 

“Tt’s a tornado! There’s a cyclone coming!’ Har. 
vey exclaimed. ‘*We must get ashore.” 


Almost before the words were spoken, I caught sight 


of something out through the trees, above the landing 
place, that fairly made my hair rise. 


It was black as ink, three or four hundred feet high, 
and looked like an immense balloon painted black, with 


the lower end just touching on the ground! 


“For mercy’s sake! what’s that?” Harvey cried out. 
We both dropped our oars and grasped the side of 
the boat—for we saw that whatever it was, it would be 


on us in another minute! 


horrible roaring, and above it we heard loud crashes 
like thunder-claps! 


every leaf and small limb seemed to fly up off them, as 
if sucked into the vast, black globe. 
branches alone; the great whirling, roaring sphere 
gathered up everything in its course! 


The strange murmuring sound had increased to a 


It struck the oil-nut trees by the boat-landing, and 


Not leaves and 


In that moment of its sweeping down upon us, I saw 
fence-rails, cart-wheels, calves, boards, green corn, 
pigs, tons of hay and lots of sheep, all whirled round 
and round together, a hundred feet up in the air! And 
on each side of it a shower of all these things, living 
and dead, was rained down like hail. 

When the lower end of this horrible maelstrom 
touched the river, the water rose up in a white stream 
into the black, dusty mass, with a sbrill, hissing noise, 
like the tearing of a thousand pieces of cloth! 

All this in a moment; then it struck us—that whiz- 
zing, roaring whirlwind of dirt, grass, corn, fence-posts, 
dust and water! and up we went into the dark! The 
boat, with us in it, was whirled out of the water into 
the swirling air like a leaf! 

I remember feeling a swift succession of heavy 
thumps and blows, as I clung to the gunwale; then I 
was dimly conscious of being whirled over and over 
in the air; and then, for a time, I knew nothing more 
about it. 

The next I did know—though I hardly knew that for 


“tornado-hole,” before another summer—a cellar out 


a trap-door to drop into it by. 

We dug the bole—it is all ready—and when we see | 
another black balloon coming, we are going to cut and 
run for it. 


. 


——— 49> 
CULTIVATING CONTENTMENT. 


If the soil of a garden be worthy our care, 
Its culture delightful, though ever so small; 
Oh, then let the heart the same diligence share, 
And the flowers of affection will rival them all. 


CHARLES SWAIN. 


HH 
For the Companion, 


OUR FLAG. 
Its Origin and History. 


The star-spangled banner was not designed all at 
once. No Committee of Congress, no company of offi- 
cers, sat round a table with pencils and a box of paints 
for a few hours, and then adjourned to report the stars 
and stripes. That is not the way national flags come 
into being. 

The Flag of our Union was centuries in forming, 
without reckoning those remote and unrecorded ages 
when a flag was literally a flag, or rush, a tufted reed, 





a while—it was raining softly on me; I heard drops 
pattering on leaves. 

Then a terrible sense of pain 
and dizziness came upon me. I 
could hear my heart flutter ; my 
whole body felt prickly, as one’s 
arm will when by chance he hits 
the end of an elbow. 
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hastily plucked from the wayside and used for a sig- 














nal ora sign. Our word flag dates back to 
that far-off period, and thus betrays the 
homely origin of the thing. 

The flag which Sir Walter Raleigh’s men 
planted on the sandy coast of the Carolinas, 
and carried up the James River into Virginia, 
was the standard of their country, the broad 
red cross of St. George upon a white field, 
which had floated above Prince Hal at Agin- 


I felt chilled, too; and it seemed as if months passed, | court and distinguished the knights of England on 


while I still lay in that painful, half-conscious condi- 
tion. 

At last I became fully conscious, and roused up. I 
was cold and in great pain, and for awhile I could not 
move my arms. 

It was dark, and raining gently. I felt the rain on 
my face, and heard it on the broken-down corn, in 
the midst of which I lay. I was wet through and cov- 
ered with mud and dirt. 

A long time passed before I could get up; and then 
I kept tumbling over the corn, which lay snarled and 
prostrate all about. 

I wandered around in tbe dark, amongst the corn, 
for I know not how long; but at last I got out of the 
corn-field, to a rail-fence, which I followed till I came 
to the river. 

Here I sat down, being very faint and in great pain, 
and did not move again till it began to grow light. I 
then discovered that I was on the opposite side of the 
river from home, and at a place more than a mile be- 
low where we had been fishing. 

Not far from where I sat, there was a boat; and after 
a time, I mustered strength enough to paddle across 
the river init. On that side the road ran along the 
bank, and getting into it, I staggered on towards home, 
feeling the worst that I had ever felt in my life. 

I had not gone far when I saw a man with a horse 
and wagon coming towards me; and I soon recognized 
one of our neighbors, Mr. Goldby. When he saw me, 
he seemed astonished. 

“Harry Lincoln!” he at length exclaimed, ‘‘is it you 
or your ghost?” 

I answered that I could not be quite sure which it 
was, as yet. 

Mr. Goldby turned his horse round in the road, and 
said, “Get in here, quick! It will be the gladdest 
morning there ever was at your house!” 

‘““Why, my dear boy,” he said, after I was in, “‘the 
folks are about crazy at your house! They think you 
were drowned yesterday afternoon. Harvey was 
picked up, just over the river from where you were 
fishing, with a broken arm. Close beside him was a 
dead calf and about two hundred feet of wire-fence. 
We hunted till dark for you, and gave you up for lost 

in the river. The tornado’s done no end of damage, 
bat your folks won't care for that, now.” 

You should have seen that man drive. He seemed 
in a hurry to see how glad my folks would be. And 
to tell the truth, they were rather rejoiced to see me. 
In fact, my mother shed some tears over her boy, 
“come back to life,” as she said. I had never known, 
until then, that they cared so much about me at home. 

It was a week before I went out of the house again. 
And the next time I saw Harvey we agreed to dig a 

















the Field of the Cloth of Gold. It had been the stand 
ard of England as early as the year 1300, 

The Pilgrim Fathers sailed under it in the Mayflower, 
and when Boston was*settled, a few years after, the 
cross of St. George was still the banner of the vessels 
that bore the great company of emigrants. 

Readers remember how offensive the cross was to 
the “more tender consciences” among the early Puri- 
tans. Roger Williams, at Salem, harangued against it 
with such fiery zeal and convincing power, that John 
Endicott, a Puritan of the Puritans, when next the flag 
of his country was borne upon parade, drew his sword 
and cut part of the cross from it, an act which much 
alarmed the Colonial Government and brought upon 
Endicott admonition and a year’s suspension from of- 
fice. 

But several years previous to the settlement of New 
England, an important change had been made in the 
national flag. In 1603, the accession of James, King 
of Scotland, to the throne of England, united the two 
countries into one dominion, and in 1606, by act of 
Parliament, their flags were blended into one standard. 

The flag of Scotland was a white St. Andrew’s cross 
upon a blue ground. These two flags were now, with 
much ingenuity and elegance, united in one, forming 
what was called sometimes “the King’s color,’ but 
more commonly and familiarly, THE UNion. The 
whole of both flags was contained in the new standard 
—both crosses and all the colors. No device could bet- 
ter symbolize the union, the equal union, the friendly 
and cordial union, of two States. 

Passing by the various devices by which each colony 
essayed in some way to distinguish its vessels and its 
troops, let us come at once to the period of the Revo- 
lution, which, like most events of great importance, 
however long-dreaded or expected, took every one by 
surprise at last. 

As soon as hostilities had broken out, as soon as 
blood had been shed, a number of flags and banners 
sprang into existence, most of them being variations 
upon the “King’s colors,” then always called the union. 
It is evident that this flag, emblematic of union be- 
tween two kingdoms, had become peculiarly dear to 
the colonists, and they spontaneously adopted it as 
significant of the possible union of the thirteen colo- 
nies. 

It was this union flag which flew upon the top of 
the liberty trees which were chosen or erected during 
the Stamp-Act excitement. It was the union flag which 
floated over the tents in which the repeal of the Stamp 

Act was celebrated ; and indeed, wherever the people 
were assembled from an impulse of patriotism, they 
were accustomed to regard the union flag as the one 
most appropriate to the occasion. 








In 1775, when all the colonies were sending provi- 


of doors, to be covered over with planks and turf, with | sions and fuel for the relief of Boston, the commerce 
of which had been destroyed by the port bill, each 
wagon and sled was 
union flag. That flag had begun to mean something 
more than union. 


ly sur 





d by a small 


It was now regarded as emblematic 
of liberty also. 

Hence, at the beginning of hostilities, whatever oth- 
er devices may have been employed, the union flag was 
ordinarily the basis of the design. Thus, in Taunton, 
Massachusetts, while the first Congress was in session 
in 1774, a union flag was raised to the top of a liberty- 
pole bearing the two magic words, which the flag then 
signified to the people, LisERTY AND UNION. 

At the Battle of Lexington, the American forces bore 
no flag; but when, in consequence of that day’s bloody 
work, New England sprang to arms, and the. troops 
came pouring into the camp at Cambridge, there were 
probably as many standards as there were companies. 
Admiral Preble, whose work upon our flag is so well 
known and so justly prized, questioned aged persons 
as to the devices upon these various banners and stand- 
ards. They could not recall them, and he thinks that 
they were probably variations upon the old union flag, 
with the addition of a tree, a half-moon, a rattlesnake, 

a motto, of which no particular record was made. 

Some of them bore the words, “‘An appeal to Heav- 
en.” The colors brought by the Connecticut troops 
hada motto in Latin, “Qui transtulit sustinet ;’? He 
who transported sustains. One banner had the words, 
“Come if you dare!” and those which displayed a rat- 
tlesnake had in addition, ‘“‘Don’t tread on me.” The 
first South Carolina flag had on it the words “Liberty 
or Death?” 

At the battle of Bunker Hill, according to the best 
evidence attainable, the American forces had no flag. 
It is certain that the British captured none on that day, 
although they finally carried the height upon which 
the Americans were posted, and found there at least 
one smal piece of artillery. American visitors to Que- 
bec view this little trophy with much interest, when it 
is shown to them as one of the curiosities of the cita- 
del. It is an elegant little brass gun and bears upon it 
the inscription: 

“Captured by the British army, at Bunker Hill, 
Juue 17, 1775.” 

But no flag was taken to bear it company. It is al- 
together probable that the American troops on that 
great day exhibited no flag above their earth-works, 
and had none with them. 

But, meanwhile, the necessity of a flag, particularly 
on the ocean, was becoming daily more evident and 
more pressing. Thus, Col. Reed, of Gen. Washington's 
staff, in October, 1775, wrote urgently to two command 
ers of regiments,— 

“Please fix upon some particular color for a flag, and 
a signal by which our vessels may know one another. 
What do you think of a flag with a white ground and 


a tree in the middle, the motto, ‘An Appeal to Heaven’? 
this is the flag of our floating batteries.” 


Col. Reed’s suggestion was for atime adopted. We 
are quite sure of this, because a few flags bearing that 
device were captured on the ocean, and still exist in the 
flag repository of the English Government. Congress, 
however, did not adopt this flag, and for some time 
after, made no order concerning national colors; so 
that captains of vessels were left to their own devices. 

It was at Philadelphia that the present flag of the 
United States was chiefly developed. The first trace 
of it occurs in a letter from a secret emissary of France, 
who visited Philadelphia in the latter part of 1775. He 
reported to his Government,— 

“The Americans have given up the English flag, and 


have taken for their devices a rattlesnake with thirteen 
rattles, and a mailed arm holding thirteen arrows.” 


There we see the first idea peculiar to the American 
flag. It is the use of that number thirteen, which ex- 
ercised so electric a power over the public mind, first 
in America, and then in France. Thus, Congress in 
1775 ordered thirteen armed ships to ve fitted, one for 
each colony; then the rattlesnake was provided with 
thirteen rattles, and the talons of the eagle with thir- 
teen arrows; and, finally, the flag bore thirteen stripes. 

The English were not slow to burlesque the Ameri- 
can preference for this new magical number, as wit- 
ness the following nonsense : 

“Thirteen is a number peculiarly belonging to the 
rebels. A party of naval prisoners say that the rations 
among the rebels are thirteen dried clams per day; 
that the titular Lord Stirling takes thirteen glasses of 
grog every morning, bas thirteen rum-bunches on bis 
nose, and that he always makes thirteen attempts be- 
fore he can walk; that Mr. Washington has thirteen 
toes to his feet; that Mrs. Washington has a mottled 
tom-cat with thirteen yellow rings around his tail,” etc. 

The first use of thirteen stripes upon an American 
banner was probably upon a standard that still exists, 
belonging to the Philadelphia troop of light horse. It 
is brought out and displayed every year at the troops’ 
anniversary dinner. When Gen. Washington went 
from Philadelphia in 1775, to take the command at 
Cambridge, he was escorted as far as New York by 
this troop, and must have seen the banner every day. 

The thirteen stripes appeared in the corner of the 
flag where the stars now are, while the middle portion 
is occupied by various emblematic devices, which need 
not be described. The interest of the flag centres in 
those thirteen stripes, which, seen by Gen. Washing- 
ton and his companions for several successive days, 
may have suggested that conspicuous and significant 
feature of the American flag which it now retains. 

It was Dr. Franklin, a Philadelphian, who had the 
leading part in designing the first American flag which 
distinctly foretold the coming nation. He was the 
chairman of the committee appointed by Congress to 
consider this subject. He was a rare hand at emblem- 
atic devices. 

After conferring with Gen. Washington at the camp 
at Cambridge, the committee adopted a very ingenious 
and beautiful combination, expressive both of loyalty 
and defiance. The ground of the flag was the thirteen 
stripes, but in the corner, where the stars now are, 
they placed the old union flag of England. Congress 
had not yet declared the colonies independent, and 
hence there was a peculiar appropriateness in this two- 
fold device. 

This splendid new flag was hoisted over head-quar- 
ters at Cambridge, January 2, 1776, much to the con- 
tentment of the whole army; for besides being a bril- 
liant and beautiful flag, the significance of its parts 
must have struck every beholder. It so happened that 
the king’s speech reached Boston that day, containing 
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harsh and insolent language towards the aggrieved | The flag remained unaltered until 1795, when, 
colonists. The new flag was seen by the British | in consequence of the admission of Vermont and 
officers in Boston, and they regarded it as a sign | Kentucky, the number of the stars and stripes was 
of submission, an interpretation which much | changed from thirteen to fifteen. 


amused the commanding general. 


“Farcical 


The admission of new States suggested a still 


enough,” he wrote, “we gave great joy to them | further increase, but the subject was not consid- 


without knowing or intending it.” 


ered until 1818, when the act was passed which 


This continued to serve as the flag of the strug- | established the flag as it now is, thirteen stripes 


gling States until Saturday, June 
14, 1777, when Congress passed 
the following resolution : 


‘Resolved, that the flag of the 
thirteen United States be thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing 
anew constellation.” 


UNDER SIR 














FLAG OF NEW ENGLAND 


and one star for each State. 
Admiral Preble and other 
naval gentlemen have regretted 
that the law did not designate 
the manner in which the stars 
should be arranged in the union ; 
a neglect which, so far, does 
not appear to have caused any 
inconvenience. Perhaps it was 
well to leave the arrangement of 


EDMUND ANDROS. 


UNION OR KING'S COLORS 1606. 













The stars and stripes were thus blended in the 
banner of the new-born nation. ‘The flag of the 
Union was complete! At least, the idea of the 
flag was complete, and Gen. Washington, who 
was in Philadelphia at the time, had a rough 
drawing of the same in his pocket; but it re- 
mained to get a flag made in accordance with the 
act of Congress. 

The house in which the work was done, number 
239 Arch Street, Philadelphia, a small, two-storied 
house of brick, is still standing. Mrs. Ross, wife 
of Col. George Ross, of the Continental army, 
was the maker of that flag, und continued to be 
flag-maker to Congress for many years after. She 
used to relate that Gen. Washington and her hus- 
band came to her house in Arch Street with a 
drawing of the flag, as jnst ordered by Congress, 
and asked her to make one. She answered,— 

“I don’t know whether I can, but I'll try.” 

Upon examining Gen. Washington’s drawing, 
she pointed out an error in it, the stars being six- 
pointed instead of five-pointed, as they should 
have been. 

Mrs. Ross was an old acquaintance of Gen. 
Washington's. She had embroidered his shirt- 
ruffles and done other fine needle-work for him 
when he was a member of Congress, much to his 
satisfaction. Consequently, when Congress at 
length determined upon the design of a new flag, 
he stepped around to her house with her husband 
and asked her to make one. 

From many circumstances, too numerous to re- 
late now, I derive the impression that the two men 
who had most to do with designing the American 
flag were the two who did most to create the nation 
which it symbolized; namely, George Washing- 
ton and Benjamin Franklin. But let us not for- 
get that Mrs. Ross corrected the erroneous stars 
which these great men designed. 

Some readers will ask, Where and when was 
the new flag first employed? On the self-same 
day that Congress passed the act which created 
the flag, they appointed Paul Jones to the com- 
mand of the Ranger, then fitting for sea at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, from the mast- 
head of which the flag soon after courted the 
breeze. 

On the second of August of the same summer, 
Col. Peter Gansevoort found himself suddenly in- 
vested by the enemy in Fort Hanwix, New York. 
He was without a flag, but before sunset the gar- 
rison had contrived to make one. Shirts were sac- 
rificed to form the white stripes, pieces of scarlet 
cloth composed the red stripes, while an old cloth 
cloak of one of the officers was cut up to make a 
blue ground for the stars. This extemporized flag 
floated for twenty days above the fort, untfl the 
enemy abandoned the siege. 

In September, the new flag of thirteen stars and 
thirteen stripes, made by Mrs. Ross’s skilful fin- 
gers, was borne at the battle of Brandywine, and 
in October witnessed the surrender of Burgoyne 
at Saratoga. 


HOUSE WHERE 
AMERICAN FLAG WAS MADE. 


ST. ANDREW'S CROSS 


FIRST 





| the stars as an exercise for the taste of the Amer- 
ican people. JAMES PARTON. 
— + 
AWAY. 
Up the stream, through the wood, thousands of miles! 
Breasting the rapids, and rounding the isles; 
Ours is the wilderness, come when we may, 


Teeming with treasure, and all for our pleasure,— 
Our pleasure and profit; away, lads, away! 


— Ieee 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


The year before the formal declaration of the 
independence of the colonies, a strange flag was 
raised in Taunton, Mass., upon the Green. It bore 
the motto “Liberty and Union.” These words, 
so full of meaning now, were only a prophecy 
then. 

Week after week it floated upon the air, and 
the words brought a political vision to the eyes of 
the patriots and quickened the pulses of their 
hearts. 

‘“‘Why is that flag kept upon the Green ?” asked 
an English officer one day of one of the selectmen 
of the quiet town. 

“To keep before the people what they may be- 
come,” was the resolute answer. ‘Nothing stim- 
ulates men like a view of their possibilities.” 

Tt was the purpose of those who, in early times, 
advocated a day of national rejoicing, to make it 
not only a light and joyous festival of liberty, but 
a day of instruction, that would keep before the 
people their “possibilities.” It was conceived in 
the spirit of those who uplifted the prophetic flag 
over the quiet, provincial walks of Taunton 
Green. 

For fifty years the patriotic oration, now an al- 
most disregarded feature of the festival, was the 
principal event of the day. ‘The ringing of bells, 
the music, the procession, the holiday dress of the 
people, the national emblems displayed on the 
public buildings, all of the spectacles and out- 
ward shows, were secondary to the oration. The 
orator was the thought of the day ; all things tend- 
ed to what he was to say. 

The object of the oration was, like the Taunton 
flag, to keep before the people their possibilities. 
The orator recounted the heroism of a recent his- 
tory, and then appealed to the people to defend by 
intelligent voting what had been won by the sacri- 
fices of the past. His enthusiasm sometimes car- 
ried him too far, but the spirit of the oration was 
generally not only patriotic, but wise. 

The old-time lesson needs to be enforced with 
the return of the Independence Days. When the 
flag, which had been lowered from Sumter, and 
which became Gen. Anderson’s winding-sheet, was 
again raised over the ruined fort amid the salutes 
of the batteries of Charleston, the music of the 
“Star Spangled Banner” and the wild singing of 
‘Rally Round the Flag,” an American officer said, 
| “We have defended it by our lives, and if those 

who are to come after us shall as well defend it by 
their votes, the American Republic will last.” 











The duty of defending the flag by votes is an | 
almost neglected lesson of Independence Day. 
The bells ring, as they rung on the first celebra- 
tion of Independence Day in Philadelphia in 1777 ; 
the flags banner every town as at the end of the 
second war of Independence in 1812; the cannon 
boom everywhere as after the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, but the enforcement of the thoughts of up- 
building the nation by votes, and of the duties 
that Americans owe to the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, forms but an unimportant part of the pro- 





| towns. 


gramme of the spectacle in many cities and 


‘*What is wanting here ?” once asked a Roman 
noble, in one of the triumphal processions of the 
Emperors. It was the Saturnalia, a day of Rome 


at last the color of the compound becomes from 
many one : 
“Tt manus in gyrum; paulatim singula vires 
Deperdunt proprias; color est e pluribus unus.” 
Here we have the very phrase, except that 
unum is of necessity unus, to agree in gender with 
color. And this is all we know at present about 
E Puivurisus Unum. 





HEROIC. 

Many of the recent English reviews have spoken 
admiringly of a book of poems entitled ““The New Me- 
dusa and Othér Poems,” by Eugene Lee Hamilton; 
but while they praise this young man as a poet, few of 
them know the pitiful yet heroic story of bis life. 

In consequence of some injury received in early 





in her glory and pride. The golden standards 








flashed in the sun; line after line of people 
thronged the city’s walls; the cars of Ceres hur- 
ried hither and thither; there was a blast of trum- 
pets, and towards the capital swept on the long 
procession. ‘‘Only continuance,” replied another 
noble, while the triumphal host moved on towards | 
the Throne of Aurelian. 

“Tt will continue,” said the first speaker, dazzled 
by the pomps of the scene. “Only so long as the 
Empire is defended by the virtue of the people,” 
answered the second, and history interprets the 
wisdom of the remark. 

As long as the flag shall be defended by the votes 
of morality and intelligence, the Republic will last, 
and more glorious ever will be its Independence 
Days. But for this defence, the people as in old 
times must be made to feel the weight of their 
duties to the possibilities of the future, and be 
taught to regard the republic of God, as those sim- 
ple patriots of Taunton Green viewed their privi- 
leges when from the staff of oak or pine they 
threw upon the bright air the motto, “Liberty and 
Union,” and knew not what they did. 

a allie: Mae 


THE EMIGRANT. 
Land! land! land! 
We've pass’d together o'er the sea, 
In storm and sunshine, comrades we; 
But ere we part we'll gather round, 
And shout with one accord the sound; 
Land! land! land! 
The land of rivers broad and deep, 
The land where he who sows may reap; 
The land where, if we ploughmen will, 
We may possess the fields we till; 
So gather all, and shout once more, 
The land! The land! Hurrah for shore! 
—- —+or- 
E PLURIBUS UNUM. 


The motto which figures upon the seal of the 
United States, “E Pluribus Unum”—“from many 
one”—has been universally admired. Nothing 
could be happier. 

It ig not known who suggested it. Nor is it 
quite certain who originally composed it. In 
July, 1776, soon after the Declaration of Inde- 


youth, he is a sufferer frem an unusually cruel form of 
spinal disease. So weak is he that his body seems hard- 
ly strong enough to hold his soul. He can never en- 
dure even to be read to longer than ten minutes ata 
time, and very seldom longer than five minutes. 

He has, notwithstanding, acquired a good classical 
education in these snatches of five and ten minutes’ du- 
ration; and he has published three volumes of poems, 
of which the one above mentioned is the last and rip- 
est. So utterly shattered, so constantly agonized, is the 

ody of this young man that he lies in an absolutely 
horizontal position, which can never be varied. Think 
of never being able to sit up for one single moment! 

Not long ago, a sympathetic physician conceived the 
idea that by moving him very slightly at any one time 
he might, in the course of months, become accustomed 
to a little elevation. 

The experiment was begun by slipping under him a 
single sheet of cardboard, no thicker than the thinnest 
visiting card. After a day or two another sheet was 
put under, and after another day or two still another, 
until at last he had been raised, in all, not quite a quar- 
ter of an inch. 

At this stage his agony became so intolerable that 
the cardboard had to be removed, and the hope that his 
position might be ever so slightly ameliorated was for- 
ever abandoned. Out of this torture-chamber, where 
he is held a prisoner, he sends forth to the world his 
songs. In the introduction to his last book, he hints at 
his own story. He says: 

“This book is all a plant of prison growth, 

Watered with prison water, not sweet rain; 
The writer’s limbs and mind are laden, both, 

With heavy chain: 


“Not by steel shackles riveted by men, 
But by the clankless shackles of disease; 
Which Death’s own hand alone can sever, when 
e shall so please. 


“What work I do, I do with numbed, chained hand, 

With scanty light and seeing ill the whole, 

And each small part, once traced, must cllangeless stand 
Beyond control.” 

And yet, “‘with numbed, chained hand” he goes on 
working. He gets through no small amount of read- 
ing in the brief snatches permitted to him. He is in- 
terested in the outside world and forms friendships, 
though conversation with him is not possible other- 
wise than in the same five-minute snatches in which he 
takes his reading. 

Is not this a hero, this prisoner who bears his fetters 
as patiently as if they were wreaths of roses, and in 
spite of them, works as untiringly as if he were a free 





pendence, Congress appointed Dr. Franklin, Thom- 
as Jefferson and John Adams, a committee to de- | 
vise a seal for the infant republic. Each member | 
offered a suggestion. | 

Dr. Franklin proposed: ‘*Moses lifting up his 
wand and dividing the Red Sea, with Pharaoh in 
his chariot overwhelmed by the waters,” and the 
motto, “Rebellion to Tyrants is Obedience to 
God.” 

Mr. Jefferson offered: “The Children of Israel, 
led by the Pillar and the Cloud,” and on the other 
side, “figures of the Saxon chiefs, Hengist and 
Horsa.” 

Mr. Adams proposed, “Hercules resting on his 
club, with Virtue urging him to climb a rugged | 
mountain, and Sloth alluring him into the flowery 
path of self-indulgence.” 

After considering the matter for six weeks, the | 
committee reported a design more elaborate than 
either of those suggested, containing something 
emblematic of each of the nations by which Amer- 
ica had been peopled. For England, a rose; for 
Scotland, a thistle; for Ireland, a harp; for 
France, a fleur-de-lis ; for Germany, a black eagle ; 
for the Netherlands, a lion. There were many | 
other devices, most of which Congress rejected. | 
One thing only of the Committee’s Report was ac- | 
cepted and retained unaltered in the final seal, 
namely, the exquisitely appropriate motto, “E 
Piurisvus Unum.” 

Which member of the Committee thought of it, 
has not been discovered; but we can give a pretty 
good Yankee guess how it came to be thought of. 
Probably every member of the Committee was 
in the habit of reading the chief periodical of that 
day, The Gentleman’s Magazine, for which Dr. 
Johnson wrote the reports of the debates in Par- 
liament. Now, that famed publication had upon 
its title-page, for forty-five years, the device of a 
Hand Grasping a Bunch of Flowers, with the 
motto, ““E Pluribus Unum.” 

The difficult question remains: How did the 
founder of the Gentleman’s Magazine get the 
phrase? Did he compose it himself? Did he find 
it in some Latin poet? We say poet, for a reason 
which schoolboys will recognize at once, as the 
words form a dactyle and a spondee, the two 
poetic feet which end hexameters, such as Virgil 
uses. 

If we turn to a complete edition of the works of 
Virgil, we find among his shorter, miscellaneous 
poems, one entitled Moretum, which is the name 
of a kind of salad made of many herbs and vege- 
tables combined with cheese—a dish in great re- 
quest among the Italian farmers of Virgil’s time. 

The poet describes the composition of this dainty | 
dish, and he pictures the peasant at day-dawn, | 
swiftly stirring the many-hued ingredients, until , 





| man among bis fellows? 





Se ae re 
POLITENESS IN REPUBLICS. 

It is not perhaps quite as much a matter of course 
for a boy who lives in a republic to be polite, as it is 
for one who is educated in a country where the people 
are more arbitrarily divided into ranks and classes. 
Take one example. When Prince Von Bismarck 
was a boy his fatber overheard him speaking of the 
King of Prussia as Fritz. He rebuked the boy. 

‘*Learn to speak reverently of His Majesty,”’ said the 
father, ‘‘and you will grow accustomed to think of him 
with veneration.” 

To this day the Prince speaks in a lower tone when- 
ever he names the King, and when he receives a message 
or a letter from him, he rises to receive it, and remains 
standing while it is delivered. All members of monar- 
chical courts and governments offer special marks of 
respect to the sovereign, as well as respect to one an- 
other proportioned to their rank. 

This is not base er servile in them, because it accords 
with their system, their ideas, nay, with their religion. 
It is, evidently, Bismarck’s sincere belief that the good- 
natured old gentleman who lives in the royal palaces 
once inhabited by ‘‘Frederic called the Great,” repre- 
sents to the Prussian people the majesty of the Omnip- 
otent, and rightfully wields a portion of his power for 
their good. 

We as Republicans profess to think that every man 
represents the divine majesty. The true Republican 
idea is to regard the human race as the aristocracy of 
the world, each individual of whom is king in his own 
right, and as such is entitled to consideration. A gen- 
uine Republican allows no distinction of rank to oblit- 
erate this primary and fundamental idea. 

Sir Walter Scott, in chapters treating of the flight of 
the Stuarts, introduces Charles II. in sorry disguises; 
but the moment his adherents know that the mean- 
looking young man is the King, they berd in homage 
before him. In the eyes of a Republican this man was 
no more entitled to personal respect than the humblest 
citizen who fills the homely offices of his life in a faith- 
ful, manly way. 

But this kind of republicaniem is not universal. 
Thousands of men could pay court or homage toa friv- 
olous monarch, or take off their hats to a titled booby, 
thus assuming the external varnish of politeness and 
respect, who unhesitatingly speak of .heir father as 
‘the old man,” and call their teacher Billy. 

Because men are to be respected as men, and not on 
account of position, politeness, or the outward show 
of respect for man as man, should be universal in a 
republic. The best possible gentleman in this age is 
one who is a Republican in heart and soul. 

me 
CIVIL-SERVICE REFORMER. 

Sir John Lawrence, while Governor-General of 
India, administered the public patronage on one prin- 
ciple—merit. Every appointment he considered a sa- 
cred trust, which he would violate should he suffer any 
personal feeling to enter into it. So strictly did he 
carry out this idea, that members of his family and 
some of his more intimate friends used to complain 
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that their relationship or their friendship was a bar to 
their promotion. 

“Why don’t you give me the post?” said a near rel- 
ative to him once. “I am as fitted for it as anybody 
else.”’ 

“That's just it,’’ answered the Governor-General. 
“You are as fitted for itas anybody else, but as you 
are a near relative, you ought to be better fitted for it 
than any one else to justify me in giving it to you.” 

It is rare that public duty is so influential in govern- 
ing those who have great and lucrative offices at their 
disposal. Nepotism, or the appointment of relatives 
to positions of emolument, is not unknown even in a 


Republic. 
++ 


AN ENCOUNTER. 


A man experiences a shock when suddenly awakened 
out of an agreeable dream, or when a rude fact oblit- 
erates a beautiful mental pictu:e. An amusing instance 
of this awakening and obliteration occurred to an Eng- 
lish traveller while journeying in the desert between 
Melina and Mecca, 

Taking his gun with him, he had left the caravan, 
which was resting during the heat of the day, to enjoy 
a search for game. Becoming tired he lay down un- 
der the shade of the low wall of a well. Presently, 
from a neighboring Bedawin hut, he saw two young 
girls come out, with earthenware water-jars under their 
arms. 

They were not veiled, and as they came towards the 
reclining traveller, he admired their lithe, slender fig- 
ures and graceful movements. They came up to him 
laughing, and said,— 

“Fortune, shaykh.” 

“Upon you be peace,”’ answered the traveller. 

While they were drawing the water, the Englishman 
thought what a perfect ‘Rebecca at the well” either of 
these girls would make in a picture. The fancy sug- 
gested the thought of rehearsing the scene with them. 
When, therefore, one of them had filled her jar, he 
said ,— 

“Let me, I pray thee, drink a little water out of thy 
pitcher.” 

“Drink, shaykh,” she answered, holding up the jar. 

He drank and then she exclaimed, ‘“‘Bakshish!” 

“Bakshish!” echoed the other girl, laughing at the 
solemn stranger’s respectful manner. 

“Oh, hang it!” thought the Englishman, as the sound 
of that annoying Bakshish dispelled his dream; ‘Re- 
becca at the well, indeed! 
bar-maid’s talk!” 


‘“There’s your Bakshish,”’ he said, rudely sprinkling 


them with the few drops remaining in his cup. Down 


went their jars at once, and intoa camel-:trough went 
both of their hands. Splashing came the contents over 


him, while they screamed and laughed like two tom- 
boys. 


The Englishman emptied the contents of their jars 
He 
cried “Quarter!” and they ceased their fun, refilled 
their jars and went away with amerry, laughing ‘‘For- 


over them and they thoroughly drenched him. 


tune to you, shaykh!” 


+> 
+e 





FIRE-CRACKERS. 


There is only one thing to be said in favor of fire- 
crackers, and that is the argument of the old fox-hunter, 
who confessed that a fox-hunt could not be agreeable 
to the fox, but maintained that the intense delight 
which the chase gave to so many gentlemen far out- 
weighed any little inconvenience that it occasioned to 


the hunted animal. 


Boys like the use of fire-crackers; and it has come 
to pass that on the Fourth of July the rest of the hu- 


man family are to boys what foxes are to hunters. 


There is a country on the other side of the globe 
which is chiefly inhabited by yellow, almond-eyed, 
It is the native land of the fire- 


grown-up children. 
cracker. The Chinese like every form of fireworks 
but the cracker is the national favorite. 


suspended in strings from the tops of walls, are fiz 
zing and firing incessantly. 
makes them the poor Chinaman’s luxury. 


The fire-cracker does not appear to have been known 
John Adams does 
not mention them in the well-known passage to his 
wife, written in July, 1776, where he gives his idea as 
to the way in which Independence Day should be cele- 


in the early days of the Republic. 


brated. 
“It ought to be solemnized with pomp and parade 


with shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires and il- 
luminations, from one end of this continent to the oth- 


er, from this time forward forever more.” 


In specifying guns and bells, he provided for a good 
deal of noise, enough to wake all the babies, distress 
all the mothers and torment all of the sick people. He 
little thought that the quieter delights which he enu- 


merated, the pomp, the parade, the shows, the games 


the sports, the bonfires and illuminations would be 
generally neglected, and only the noisy parts of his 


programme effectively performed. 
But noise or no noise, with crackers or withou 
crackers, let us unanimously celebrate! 


tr 
POOR PAY. 


In former days not a few clergymen resembled Gold- 
smitb’s village preacher, who was ‘“‘passing rich with 
Christmas Evans, the most ele- 
gant of Welsh preachers, received but seventeen 
pounds per annum for his services as pastor of several 


forty pounds a year.” 


churches, located miles apart. 


His parishioners seem to have been marked by an in- 
satiable appetite for sermons, and by a singular disre- 
Once, 
when he had preached away from home, and had re- 
ceived less than his expenses, an old woman remarked 


gard for the temporal comfort of the preacher. 


to the great pulpit orator,— 


“Well, Christmas, you have given us a wonderful 
sermon, and I hope you will be paid at the resurrec- 


tion.” 


“Yes, yes, no doubt of that,” answered the preacher, 


humorously, “but what am I to do till I get there? An 
there’s the old white mare that carries me, what wi 
she do? There will be no resurrection for her.” 


An anecdote told by another Welsh preacher shows 
how bent the churches then were on keeping their 
ministers in alowly frame of mind. A popular clergy- 


Why, that sounde likea 


At all festi- 
vals fire-crackers, either strung in packs upon cords, or 
twined round bamboo-poles, or formed into arches, or 


‘Their extreme cheapness 


man who was paid twenty pounds a year received a 
“call” from another church, which offered him a salary 
of forty-two pounds. 

There was great commotion in the village when the 
good man announced that he might accept ‘the call.” 
Many remonstrated with him for allowing the love of 
money to tempt him away from a people who dearly 
loved him. 

At last, the leading deacon waited upon the minister 
and informed him that rather than have him remove 
on account of money considerations, they would ad- 
vance his salary to twenty-one pounds! Overcome by 
such proof of his people’s devotion, the poor man 
changed his mind and stayed. 

These Welsh preachers were, however, unlike the 
humble minister who lived on starvation wages and 
yet was expostulated with for his lean sermons, “Yes,” 
he replied, “‘poor pay, poor preach.” It was poor pay 
the Welshmen received, but many of them gave grand 
sermons to their parsimonious flocks. 





—§@>——————— 
“GIVE THE LADY A SEAT.” 


The failure of others to do what is right is often crit- 
icised by people who are themselves the most flagrant 
offenders; and the person who is himself discourteous, 
is the one-who feels the most aggrieved by the incon- 
siderate manners of others. 
A lady with a child in her arms recently entered a 
crowded Boston street-car. As she held on to the 
strap and tried to keep her balance, a man who occu- 
pied one of the seats exclaimed, indignantly, ‘‘Why 
don’t some one get up and give that lady a seat?” 
He scowled at his fellow-passengers and apparently 
felt outraged at their want of consideration, but he did 
not offer to surrender his own seat. 
“How this world is given to lying!” cries Sir John 
Falstaff, after nearly breaking the ‘‘long bow,” 
doubt this man in the Boston car murmured to himself 
as he left the poor woman to stand, “What a selfish 
world it is!” 

+r _ 
WHAT THE PLEDGE DID. 


Forty years ago Father Mathew went up and down 
Ireland as the apostle of temperance. He administered 
the pledge as a religious rite. Hundreds of men and 
women would kneel before the good priest on the 
greensward, as he recited the pledge, and then going 
from one to the other, made the sign of the cross on 
the forehead, saying, “God give you strength to keep 
your resolution !” 

A gentleman relates how he once tested the force 
of the pledge on an Irish guide. He was impatient to 
get on, and refused the man permission to change his 
dress for a more respectable one. The afternoon was 
raw and cold, and they drew up on the summit of a 
mountain to take some refreshment. The guide par- 
took of the sandwiches, but declined the flask of whis- 


and said, ‘‘Now, my lad, you shall have that if you 
will take a sup of whiskey.” 


“Not for ten thousand times the crown-piece, nor 
for all the lands you see, would I touch a single drop. 
Your bonor must hear me. 

“There wasn’t in the county of Wicklow a-groater 
blackguard than I was—fighting and drinking I was 
all day and all night; the rags I had on were not worth 
a traueen; and often the pratees I ate I begged from a 
poor neighbor. 

“The old granny that lived with me starved and 
rayed. There was but one house in the place, or near 
t, would open the door to me: that one was the public 

house, where I spent all the little I earned. 

‘“That was the way of it, yer honor. How is it now? 
It isn’t this coat I’d have worn if you’d given me time 
to change it, for I have a better one, and a top coat 
besides. 

“If you’d gone into my cabin you’d = | aaa seldom 
seen one more comfortable; and you’d have noticed 
the old grandmother sitting on her hunkers kuitting 
by the side of a turf fire. 

“There isn’t a neighbor, boy | or girl, that wouldn’t 
say to me, ‘God save ye kindly ;* and I have five pounds 
, | in the savings bank; and when I make it ten there’s 
one I'll ask to share the cabin with the old woman and 

e. 

“Now that I’ve told yer honor what I have to tell, 
and how all chat is the work of the pledge I took, will 
yer honor ask me to break it, and take the poison ‘drop 
from yer hand?” 

“Tt is needless to say,’’ said the tourist, “I was great- 
ly touched. My answer was instant: 

** ‘Indeed, my lad, I will not, but I will at least pay 
you this compliment, > and I flung the flask over the 
cliff, far into the lake beneath. The guide literally 
danced for joy.” 


———_+9>—_—_— 


A LUDICROUS BLUNDER. 

Readers of newspapers are sometimes amused at a 
ludicrous blunder, which the proof-reader has failed 
to correct. But few, however, have ever laughed as 
heartily over an accidental muddling as did the Paris- 
ians one morning during the reign of Louis Philippe. 
The morning after the day on which a ministerial cri- 
sis had occurred, and M. Thiers had been sent for, 
there appeared in the Constitutionnel the following 
startling paragraph: 


“His Majesty the King, received M. Thiers yester- 
day, at the Tuileries, and charged him with the forma- 
tion of a new C abinet. The distinguished Statesman 
hastened to reply to the king: ‘I have only one regret, 
which is that I cannot wring your neck like a tur- 
key’ 8.” 


t 


A few lines lower down there was another paragraph 
to the following effect: 

“The efforts of justice are promptly crowned with 
success. The murderer of the Rue du Pot-de-fer has 
been arrested. Led at once before the Judge of In- 
struction, the wretch had the hardihood to address that 
magistrate in terms of coarse insult, winding up with 
the following words ° 

“*God and man are my witnesses that I have never 
had any other ambition than to serve your august per- 
son and my country loyally to the best of my ability.’ ” 

The printer had interchanged the addresses. But 
the joke was, that all Paris knew that there was little 
love lost between the king and Thiers. 





— te 


TWO CHOPS. 

Royal children cannot afford to be dunces, and are 
therefore obliged to learn an appalling number of 
things. Little time is left them for play, and some of 
them, as the following anecdote indicates, are brought 
up with military strictness : 
The King of Bavaria when Crown Prince was made 
to live on beef and mutton, and his ration of the latter 
food was never allowed to exceed one mutton chop. R ~ 
is related that on the day when he became King, h 
first act of royal prerogative was to say to his Genes. 
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key. The tourist to test him laid down a crown-piece | 
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For the Companion. 


AT MOUNT DESERT. 


In this rhyme of Mount Desert the more common pro- 
nunciation of the name is adopted, with the anomalous 
aecent on the final syllable, which appears to be a sur- 
vival from the French, not very desirable ; while it is to be 
regretted that the full significance of the name given by 
the Voyageur Champlain to this “Island of the Desolate 


Huddied here in pleasant flocks 


m the verge, 
Nodding hoods an fluttering locks, 
Half “= down the rifted rocks e 
hat emerge 
From the billows tumbling white, 
Do you feel a tine delight 
In the breezes and the bright 
Bursting surge? 


Larger cousins of these meek, 
Tiny elves! 


Belles of Mount Desert, who seek 
Your sweet namesakes on the bleak 
Crannied shelves; 
Following far the lovely lures,— 
Dainty relatives of yours, 
Little charming miniatures 
Of yourselves!— 


Cull them here betwixt the brink 
And the foam! 

Choose a cluster by the brink, 

Lift them gently from their chink, 
Bear them home,— 

Every flower a fairy vase 





Mountains”—/s/e des Monts Deserts—could not have been | 


preserved. 

The bird which flits through the ninth stanza is the 
black guillemot, a northern water-fowl, bearing sufficient 
resemblance to a pigeon to suggest its local name; its 
nearly black plumage has a greenish tinge, with a con- 
spicuous white spot on the wing Its soft, plaintive 
whistle faintly suggests the note of the wood pewee. 
It frequents in great numbers some of the islands and 
crags of the far coast of Maine, where it breeds. 


The harebell is scattered profusely almost éverywhere | 


along the shaded cliffs, its clusters are especially abun- 
dant and beautiful about Sol’s Cliff,a ruggedly pictur- 
esque crag not far from Bar Harbor. 


Panoplied with crags and trees, 
nd begirt 

By blue islands in soft seas, 
Which invert 

Idle yachts on glassy days,— 

Who shall paint your purple bays, 

Who can frame you in a phrase, 
Mount Desert? 


Beetling ledges and sublime 

Ocean swells; 
Caverns green with weeds and slime, 

ue with shells: 

Isle of rest for weary lives, 
Woodland walks and dusty drives, 
Seaside villas and big hives 

Of hotels. 


Rocks where drea ners half the day 
Sit inert: 

Where girls gossip and crochet, 

Play lawn-tennis, and, they say, 
Sometimes flirt: 

Place to read, or sketch, or row; 

Town of ink and shops and show; 

By these tokens tourists know 
Mount Desert. 


Every morning sees a mile, 

#388 or more, 
Of strange vehicles defile 

By your door: 
Choose one, mount, and bowl along 
On a buckboard light and strong, 
Lilting, tiltinz on its long 

Limber floor. 


Or the dismal fog shuts down, 
Chill and gray: 

Over harbor, coast and town, 

Dismal, drizzling, it sweeps down 
Day by day, 

In interminable drifts, 

Till some morning, lo, it lifts! 

And again through ragged rifts 
Gleams the day, 


Sheeny vapors ride the air 
And the sea, 
Touching. trailing, here and there, 
Till each mountain seems to wear 
A toupee; 
Or a scimetar of lace 
Shears a headland from its base, 
And leaves hanging there in space 
Rock and tree. 
Quit the world of news and dress, 
Cards and calls! 
To the vaulted wilderness, 
Which inwalls 
Mossy chasms and tangled nooks, 
Where the fleeing wessaree> looks 
From the veils of flashing brooks 
And swift falls. 


Loose your snowy-pinioned skiff, 
zaunch in space! 

Or explore with me this cliff, 
From its face, 

Which the winds and surges fret, 

Past the pluméd parapet, 

Where no touch of man has yet 
Left a trace. 

As you scale the splintered jag 
‘Towards the sky,-- 

As you pass the jutting jag, 

The sea-pigeons on the crag 
Downward fly 

From the swells not far remote, 

Where the pied flock sits afloat, 

Comes their softly whistled note, 
Like a sigh. 


Slim against the fringy line 
Of the tirs 

The outleaning birches shine; 

There the tresses of the pine; 
The wind stirs 

The green-tufted tamarack ; 

And the cedars, bristling black, 

In the mountain's craggy back 
Strike their spurs. 


You may search the woods in vain, 
uvery where, 
For the lonely thrush, whose strain 
Fills the air. 
Here the shy bunchberries house, 
Where blue-tinted balsam boughs 
Weave a covert for the grouse 
And the hare. 


The white-throated sparrow sings 
n the trees. 

Tint of mosses, glint of wings, 
Oh, the thousand lovely things 

That one sees! 
Loveliest, frailest of them all 

re these wild flowers, blue and small, 

Wavering on the bleak sea-wall 

In the breeze. 


Find a foothold in the ledge, 
There they spring; 
On its utmost dizzy edge, 
There they cling; 
Where there's room for tuft to grow 
In the crevices below, 
While waves dash and tempests blow, 
There they swing! 
Little Ariels that perform 
Their pure part 
In rude scenes of strife and storm, 
They upstart 
From gray cleft and scanty mould, 
So late flowers of love unfold, 
Sweet relentings, in some old, 
Rugged heart, 


Region where the harebell blows, 
fave-begirt! 

Let the season's round of shows, 
Which divert 

Careless eyes In yonder town, 

Justify your fair renown: 

But these flowers sha!l be your crown, 
Mount Desert! 


By what magic, out of air, 
Jo they spin,— 
Out of sunlight, dew and air,— 
The slight bonnets that they wear, 
Blue and thin? 
Children of the rock and sky! 
Little people, you and I 
Surely by some mystic tic 
Are akin 





Brimmed with light of breezy bays, 
In each bell the summer day‘’s 
zure dome! 


To the city’s footworn flags 

They will brin 
Winds and voices of these crags, 

Where ey cling, 
Leaping surf and leaning trees, 
Cool, bright hours of joyous ease, 
And green islands in the sea’s 

Shining ring. 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
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SCHOOL-SCENE,. 

The people of Central America are noted for their 
politeness. It is universal. The very idlers of the 
street never passa lady without removing their hats, 
and no servant goes to bed without wishing her em- 
ployers good-night. Dr, F. C. Valentine, a physician 
of New York, who spent some time in Central Ameri- 
ca with his family, tells us (in The Ianhattan) why 
this is so. He says, “The prime study, and the only 
one in which all students are invariably perfect, in all 
schools, is the Class of Urbanity and Good-Manners. 
It occupies the first place in the curriculum of all in- 
stitutions of learning, except in the schools of medi- 
cine and law. 





“The text-book used is called ‘Carrefio’s Manual of 
Urbanity and Good- Manners,’ and the author has _pre- 
pared a compendium of his work for the use of schools 
of both sexes. Let us suppose this study transferred 
to one of eur North American schools. Adopting the 
Central American form of address, the teacher would 
say ,— 

x Young ladies and gentlemen of the class of polite- 
ness will please to arise.’ 

“They arise and bow to their teacher and to each 
other. 

***Master Chester Smith, you will kindly permit me 
to remark that your bow is not quite as low nor as dig- 
nified as should be that of an hidalgo of the old school. 
Would you oblige me by repeating it?’ 

‘Master Chester smiles affably, places his right hand 
where he presumes his heart to be and gracefully 
swings his left, while bis entire body describes a curve. 

«That is better, Master Chester; 1 thank you.’ ‘To 
which the pupil replies, with another and more exten 
sive bow and sweep, ‘I am in a delirious frenzy of 
acute delight at having pleased my most amiable teach- 
os 


“The teacher says, ‘Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Class of Urbanity and Good- Manners will kindly oblige 
me by taking their seats.’ 

The class responds, ‘Our high esteem for our teach- 
er positively forbids our being seated until our learned 
Professor occupies the chair of wisdom and amiabil 
ity.’ 
%: ‘But ladies and gentlemen, I beg of you’—— 

“‘Our beloved teacher, we humbly beseech your 
mercy’—— 

“Each pbrase is accompanied by a bow, and the 
teacher finally, with a deprecatory and apologetic cour- 
tesy, assumes the chair. 

“The scholars bow to each other and go through a 
pantomime, as each. one endeavors to insist that his or 
her neighbor shall sit first. 

‘‘Let us presume ourselves to be the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the class which is about to gradu- 
ate, and that, like all Central Americans, we have 
memorized Carreiio from cover to cover. We respond 
to the teacher’s inviting bow and proceed to question 
the graduates, just as such committees would do in 
Central America. 

***Master Benjamin Butlero, please to tell us, if you 
kindly will, how does our Master Carrefio divide man’s 
moeal Gesiea?” 

“Master Benjamin arises, steps forward and bows, 
first to us, to his teacher and then to his clasamates. 
He strikes an oratorical attitude, and says, ‘The moral 
duties of man are divided into the duties we owe to 
God, to society and to ourselves. Our duties to socie- 
ty are divided into those we owe to our parents, our 
country and our fellow-beings.’ 

***Master Grover Partatierra, will you please to tell 
us how urbanity is divided?’ 

**Into chapter the first, general principles; chapter 
the second, cleanliness in our persons, our clothing, 
our house and toward each other; chapter the third 
treats how we should deport ourselves at home, which 
is again divided into ‘“‘method” as a part of a good edu- 
cation, retiring and arising, home-garments, our con- 
duct toward our family and toward our neighbors; the 
fourth chapter, how to behave in the streets, in church 
and at scbool. 

“*The fifth is a social one, and from it we have 
learned how to conduct conversations, how to make 
visits, how to behave at table, how to carve and serve 
food, and how our deportment should be while gam- 
bling. ‘The sixth and last chapter shows the different 
applications of urbanity in epistolary correspondence, 
and concludes with divers rules.’ 

**Miss Susana Liliana, would you oblige us by de- 
tailing the rules we are to observe when we do not 
know how to proceed ?’ 

***In society, whenever we do not know the manner 
of proceeding in certain cases, we follow the example 
set us by the most cultured persons present, as is di- 
rected by Sefior Carrefio, on page thirty-two and para- 
graph eleven.’ 

“**Miss Maria Andadera, would you please to tell 
how a man who acts womanly, and a woman who acts 
= appear?’ 

“«The second part of Carrefio, nineteenth chapter, 
on page thirty-five, says that a man who adopts wom- 
an’s moderation appears timid and weak, while a wom- 
an who assumes man’s free deportment appears im- 
modest and coarse.’ 

“As we continue the examination we discover, in 
brief, a number of interesting matters, and find that 

| the students invariably cite the page, chapter, article, 
| paragraph and line, as evidence that they have Carrefio 
| ‘by heart.’” 

a 

} WAITING TO BE WHIPPED. 

There are some kinds of threats which the proposed 
| victim can afford to be funny over, because the threat- 
ener only exposes his own weakness in betraying who 
has been hit. Whether the funny man is commenting 
upon a fact, or is drawing upon his imagination for his 
statements, the points he makes are good ones. 

The humorist of Peck’s Sun was threatened with a 
whipping by a young man whose sweetheart broke her 

| engagement after reading one of Peck’s articles advis- 
| ing girls to let young men to whom they are engaged 
severely alone if they take to drinking. To the young 
man’s threat Peck replies 

What would we be doing while such a youth, with 
his skin full of benzine, was whipping us on sight? 





This young wan bas never whipped any editors, evi- 
dently. 

He has never had to be carried on a window-shutter 
to a hospital, to lay in a stupor while the doctor set his 
bones. He has never probably laid in a delirium for 
months, and seen the air full of sorrel-topped editors 
walking over him with bunting- boots on. 

He should commence down low and work up gradu- 
ally to editors. Let him attend a few ward caucuses, 
with their rows, and take in a few summer garden-pic- 
nics, and if be lives, then he can think about whipping 
a newspaper man. 

But when he attempts it, he wants to bid an affec- 
tionate adieu to friends, and to pay up whiskey-bills, 
for there is nothing that injures a young man’s reputa- 
tion so much as to have his trunk attached (after he 
= been buried by the authorities) for an old liquor- 
bill. 
In addition to announcing that our oftice-bours for 
being whipped at sight for articles that appear in the 
paper, are from eight, A. M., to six, P. M.,we will state 
that the advice to girls who are engaged to drunkards 
is still in force, and if they will all take it to themselves, 
and ship the drunkards before it is too late, and thus 
make themselves and their mothers bappy, we will 
take the chances of a whipping from the drunkard in 
every case, and make them a present when they marry 
a sober young man. Don’t hang on to any drunkard 
for fear be will whip us. 


= + 
For the Companion. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES. 
JULY 4TH. 


Softly thy silken folds float in the air 

Of this soft et day. Hands small and fair 
Have fixed thee in a languorous festoon, 

And given thee to the sweet breath of noon— 
Thy motion keeping time to happy words, 

And the faint chirping of young broods of birds. 


My country’s colors, as I look at thee 

In this fair scene of peace, what do I see? 

Another place, and other starry flags, 
Blood-stained, and rent, and shot to blackened rags; 
And young eyes closing to the summer light 

That give to them their last long yearning sight. 


O, blue eyes that I loved, torgetting all, 

Thy last looks on thy country’s flag did fall. 
Therein were ——c, and truth, and right, 
More need not be within a soldier’s sight; 
Dear fainting heart, tenfold my love to thee 
Because thy flag took all thy thoughts from me. 


Mrs. M. F. BuTTs. 





—_— _ +> 
SNAKE FIGHTS SNAKE. 

The following story of a battle witnessed by a party 
of Kentucky hunters illustrates the cunning and prow- 
ess of the common black snake. A large rattlesnake 
had seized a ground squirrel and was in the act of 
swallowing it, whev a black snake, very nearly the rat- 
tler’s equal in size, darted upon bim, and a furious 
combat followed. The two creatures rolled fiercely to 
gether on the ground, a writhing mass of inextricable 
coils. In vain the rattlesnake tried to get down the 
squirrel, so as to use his fangs. The animal stuck in 
his throat, and could neither be swallowed nor ejected. 


The struggle was truly fearful to look at. Round 
and round they twisted and turned their lithe bodies. 
By the most wonderful movements the rattlesnake 
managed to prevent his black enemy from seizing his 
— with his sharp teeth or the coils of his whip-like 
tail. 

Had the rattlesnake succeeded in swallowing the lit- 
tle squirrel, one bite with its venomous fangs would 
bave made short work of the fight; but the black snake 
had chosen his opportunity with the subtlety of his 
species, and appeared conscious of his immense ad- 
vantage. 

For some time the result of the battle was indecisive. 
In size the creatures were well matched. Both were 
upwards of six feet long, but in the shape of their 
heads they differed greatly, and still more in the form 
of their tails, the black’s tapering almost to a thread, 
while the thick rattle of the other was clearly discern- 
ible as they writhed and twisted round and round, its 
noise never ceasing while the deadly struggle lasted. 
The sound of the rattle and the angry hiss emitted by 
both alone broke the perfect silence which reigned 
around. 

At length the black snake succeeded in seizing the 
body of his antagonist with his teeth at some distance 
from the head, and then, quick as thought, whipped a 
coil of his tail round the venomous reptile’s pine 

He then gradually drew the body of the latter with 
in his folds until be had firmly secured his throat. The 
rattlesnake struggled furiously to disengage himeelf 
from the choking embrace, but his effurts were useless. 
His head dropped towards the ground and the sound 
of its rattle ceased. 

Still the black snake refused to loosen his coils, and 
kept his sharp eyes fixed on those of the rattlesnake, 
carefully avoiding the risk of his fangs. ‘ 

The fight was evidently over; and now the hunters, 
though their sympathies were rather on the side of the 
victor, decided that the moment of victory was a good 
time for him todie. As he raised his head, and for the 
first time noticed their presence, a single rifle-shot, well- 
aimed, stretched him lifeless on the body of his con- 
quered foe.—Kingstone’s “‘Axe and Rifle.” 


44> 
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VOLUNTEER FIREMEN. 

The “fire laddies” who used to “run with the ma- 
chine,” in the days of volunteer firemen, were brave 
and obedient. An enginecr’s order was carried out to 
the letter, even if obedience did imperil life or limb. 
The men would enter a burning building, where the 
smoke was so thick that it could be felt. Lying on 
their stomachs and crawling along on the floor, where 
there was a little air, they would drag the hose to the 
point of advantage and play on the fire, till ordered 
out. An old New York fireman, speaking of the en- 
durance of an engineer, incidentally testifies to the 
physical benefit of total abstinence. ‘‘Zophar Mills,” 
said he, “‘had a pair of leathern lungs that could stand 
smoke when any other man would be choked down. 
The reason probably was because he didn’t drink.” 


New members were often “broken in” by smoking 
them, until they were almost suffocated. Some night 
the “‘greenhorns” were gathered in the company’s 
room. Wood was put into the stove, the damper 
turned, the doors and windows carefully closed, and 
they were left tastand it as best they could. 

Once an engineer and two pipe-men—to hold the 
pipe was the place of honor—disobeyed orders. Ata 
fire in a part of New York City inhabited by the lowest 
classes, the chief-engineer ordered one of his aids to 
get a stream on the rear of the burning building. 

In order to do so, it was necessary to carry the hose 
through the room of a house, in which two men were 
sleeping on two beds. They looked so black that the 
engineer thought them negroes. esently one of the 
firemen cried out, ‘‘These fellers have got the black 
small-pox!” 

Instantly the pipe was dropped, and engineer and 
firemen rushed out of the room. Fire they could 
stand; but small-pox was too terrible for their nerves. 
They were not reported for disobeying orders. 

Sometimes the narrow escapes of the brave firemen 
from death presented a humorous side. At a fire in 
New York City, the third story of a store was blazing, 
having caught from a large stove. The engineer was 
on the second floor, superintending the throwing of 
two streams up the open hatchway. Suddenly the 
third floor gave way, and the large stove carried every 
staircase into the cellar. 

“We looked around for means of escape,” said the 
engineer, in relating the story, “and found an old sign- 








board covered with a preparation of smalts—small 
pieces of broken glass. 

“We put one end of the board on a window-sill, and 
the other down on a small out-house below, forming a 
very steep inclination. Then we slid down. Each of 
us lost the seat of his trousers, and I parted with some 
flesh besides, so that I didn’t sit down for some time 
afterwards.” 


44> 
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SCARED THE CAPTAIN. 

Timothy Dexter, the famous rich “lord” of New- 
buryport, Mass., bad nothing to boast of himself in 
physical size, but he bad all the admiration of Freder- 
ick the Great for big men. He kept an enormous fel- 
low six feet and seven inches high to “do his fighting 
for him.” The giant’s name was William Burley, and 
Dexter, with his usual droll fancy, dubbed him “Dwarf 
Billy,” by which epithet he was always known about 
the place. 


One day a bold and boisterous sea-captain made the 
eccentric landlord a visit, and examined his house and 
rounds. He had been “pulling at the halyards” too 
reely, and his breath was stronger and his voice louder 
than usual. He found fault with everything he saw— 
the paintings and statuary were criticised unmercifully, 
the gardens were not half so fine as Lord So-and-So’s 
in England; the apples were not half so big as they 
had in Halifax, etc., etc.; and, in short, he showed 
himself so uncivil that Dexter in a rage ordered him to 
leave = place, or he would send for his men and put 

im off. 

This was just amusing to the captain’s mood, for he 
would like nothing better than a fight. 

*That’s too good!’ he cried, with a loud, scoffin 
laugh. ‘Send any three of your men to me, and I'll 
give them fair play. Let them put me off if they can.” 

“Here! send Dwarf Billy here!” shouted Dexter, to 
one of his servants. 

“None of your dwarfs!” yelled the captain, in high 
indignation. “If yoy’re — fun at me, you’ve got 
hold of the wrong fish! There!” (pulling a guinea out 
of his pocket) “I'll wager a pound that no meo men 
that you’ve got can set me off these premises by fair 
corporeal strength!” * 

Just then Dwarf Billy hove in sight. He advanced 
and stood before the*captain with his arms bare, his 
shirt-collar open, and throwing on his antagonist a 
fierce look, turned to his employer and said,— 

“Lord Dexter, do you want me to skin him before I 
eat him?” 

“Do as you please,” said Dexter, greatly amused to 
see how the bold captain looked. 

The captain eyed the man-monster for some time, 
and then handed over the guinea to Dexter, saying,— 

“T’ll ery quarter! If this is your dwarf, how big are 
your giants?” 

Dexter, with a grin, handed him some apples, re- 
marking that it was a good deal better to eat than to 
fight, and reminding him that while he might have seen 
bigger apples ‘‘in Halifax” than bis, he had slightly 
underrated the size of bis men; and the Falstaflian cap- 
tain walked away without any more brag. 





—-———_ +o - —— ——— 
“I CAN’T AFFORD IT.” 

A phenomenal young man has been discovered in 
Providence, R. I. He is a favorite in society, and yet 
he dares to say, “I cannot afford it.” Recently, on 
being pressed to attend ‘ta German,” he answered that 
he was so fond of dancing that he would be pleased to 
dance the “German” every night in the week. But he 
must forego the pleasure if costly Louquets were to be 
given by the gentlemen, as his salary was not large 
enough to justify him in incurring that expense. 

That young man will lose nothing by his manly con- 
fession. Nota young lady of his acquaintance, whose 
good opinion is worth retaining, but will think the 
more of him for daring to say, what so few Americans 
are bold enough to utter, “I cannot afford it.” 


Least of all will he lose the respect of the young la-. 
dies’ fathers. We should not be surprised to learn that 
already he is a “marked” young man in the eyes of 
several merchants. For such are always on the look- 
out for young men who are able to say ““No’”’ to temp- 
tation, and who confine their expenses within the cir- 
cle of their income. 

Some years ago, a party of young ladies and gentle- 
men went on a sleigh-ride from Boston toa suburban 
town. ae stopped at a hotel for supper, and all the 
young gentlemen, except one, called he a bottle of 
champagne. 

That one said to the lady who was his guest, “‘I hope 
you will excuse me from calling for wine, as I cannot 
afford it.” 

The lady regarded him with admiration. It was a 
novel and pleasing sensation to be thus spoken to by a 
young gentleman. 

The ride was prolonged, against the remonstrance of 
the young man, to pass the “‘wee short hour ayont the 
twal.” The next morning, the young gentleman called 
upon the father of the lady and apologized for keeping 
his daughter out so late - night before, stating that 
he was overruled by his companions. 

It is needless to say that the father’s commendation 
of the young man, when expressed in the family cir- 
cle, were not coldly received by the daughter. 

The two have been married for many years, and she 
sometimes tells her sons that she fell in love with their 
father when she heard him say, “I cannot afford it.” 


$< @>—____—— 
UNCOMFORTABLE PETS. 

An Oregonian, who had an uncomfortable experience 
with two little bears while trying to persuade them to 
become his prisoners, writes a description of how he 
accomplished his task for the Oregon City Enterprise. 
The narrative shows marks of the exaggeration usual 
to hunters’ stories, but it ia amusing. He says :— 


A short time since, while hunting in the woods, I 
came across a she-bear standing erect on alog. She 
looked savage and had her ears laid back on her neck. 
As she was not pleasant company, I saluted her with 
~~ rifle, and in a moment she rolled off the log as un- 
offensive as a jamb. 

As the gun cracked, up a young cedar climbed a couple 
ped pene. cubs. I looked up at the two young whelps 
and concluded that I wanted ’em for pets. So putting 
down the gun I started up the tree, and, as the climb- 
ing was easy, was soon able to reach them. 

I caught one by the back of the neck, when he let 
go of the tree and went to work a-scratching with a 
vengeance. 

The blood flew, and I was obliged to rap his head so 
that he forgot about me. I then stuffed him inside the 
bosom of my shirt, as he was senseless, and grabbed 
the other by the bead, and he set upa yell that could 
have been heard for a mile. 

I quickly knocked him senseless, too, and put him 
on my shoulder and commenced to descend. At this 
joint the one inside my shirt crawled around on to m 
Ook, dug his bind claws into my back just above the 
belt and put his arms around my body, when both 

commenced to fight me. 

I got to the ground in a hurry, threw the one on my 
shoulder to the ground, put my foot on his neck, till I 
could tie him, the other one all the time trying to tear 
all the flesh off my back. 

I seized him by the fore foot and pulled him, but 
he held on with his hind feet. I then pulled him by the 
hind legs, but he held on by his front claws, aad I 
couldn’t pull him off either way. 

I then opened my collar wide and laid down along. 
side the one that was tied. Presently he came out and 
made for a large tree near, but I caught and securely 
tied him. too. 

It was about two miles from home, and after a while 
1 got tired of carrying them, so I put them down and 
untied them, and they followed me like two little dogs. 
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For the Companion. 


SONG OF SUPPER. 


“Sing a song of supper,” 

Cried little Tommy Tupper ; 
“I’m dreadful, dreadful hungry, 
And awful, awful cross.” 

Then Anna Josephina 

Took up her concertina 

And sang this lovely ditty 
Without a moment’s loss: 


The clock had struck ten, 

And down in the glen 

It was dark as a den 

Or a pocket; 

But over the hill 

Shone the moon white and still, 
And bright as a new 

Silver locket. 





Mr. Solomon Owl 

Was out for a prowl, 

And his wife, Honey Owl, 
Was beside him. 

He was hungry, and so, 

As perhaps you may know, 
It felt very empty 

Inside him. 


Said he, ‘‘Something here 

In my bosom feels queer; 
*Tis my heart. Love, I fear 
I am dying. 

If I am, don’t forget 

How I’ve loved you, my pet. 
You smile! Why, you ought 
To be crying!” 

Said gay Mrs. Owl, 

*T wixt a laugh and a scowl, 
“You dear, hungry fowl, 

In the thicket 

We'll find something nice, 
Either young birds or mice; 
When you’ve supped you’ll be smart 
As a cricket.” 

Her words all proved true; 
And homeward they flew, 

In the darkness and dew, 
Very jolly, 

A-singing like mad, 

“Who, who would be sad! 
Away with all dull 
Melancholy !” ELIzaBETH CUMINGS. 


* 
<~or 





For the Companion. 


BABY NORA. 

Yes, Nora is a bother. 

I don’t mind taking care of Agnes one bit, for 
she runs around and is real good-natured. 

But Nora can’t walk yet, and I have to carry 
her everywhere, and she cries the whole time. 

And the crosser I am, the more she cries. 

I know I’m cross, but I don’t mean to be so. 

Well, last Saturday Jimmy Jones’s grandfather 
promised me ten cents if I picked cherries enough 
to fill two pails for him, and Sam said he would 
help me do it. 

Sam is my. brother. He doesn’t often help me. 

We did not want to take Nora with us, so we 
slipped out of the back door, me and Sam and 
Aggie. 

But Nora saw us going and began to cry, and 
mamma said I must take care of her, because she 
was going to town. | 

So I lugged Nora across the street, while Aggie | 
carried the pails and Sam went on ahead, and | 
made fun of me for being so slow. 

My! how hot and dusty it was! 

Sam was real good when we got to the field, and | 
went up the tree quick as a flash and picked lots | 
of cherries. 

Aggie was good, too, and helped me ever so | 
much, but Nora was as naughty as could be. | 

She fretted and cried and swallowed a cherry- | 
stone and nearly choked to death, and thén she 
upset the pail that was all filled! 

The cherries rolled all over everywhere, and I 
was so angry I just slapped her! 

I did' 

Oh dear! I am so ashamed when I think about 
it! 

I slapped our poor, dear, precious little baby, 
that I ought to be so good to! 

The minute I did it I was so ashamed, and ran 
off by myself and began to cry. 

I was so sorry and some angry, too, that I cried 
and cried till I fell asleep. 

The first thing 1 knew, a great drop of rain fell 
on my nose and woke me up. 

It was pouring and thundering and lightning, 
and the wind was blowing and there was an awful 
storm. 

I ran home and never thought of baby till I 
saw Aggie in the hall. 

‘*How’'d you get home ?” I cried. 

“Me runned,” said Aggie; “and see, me fixed 
your cherries all nice.” 

‘*Where’s Nora ?” I cried. 

“Dunno,” she answered, shaking the pails. 

“But where’s Sam ?” 

“Dess he gane to Jimmy Jones’s grandfather's 


I threw off my hat, because it was a new one, 


As I ran by the stable, I saw Sam’s feet stick-| 


and ran back to the field, for I thought poor little | ing out at the window in the hay-loft, and I climbed 


Nora was all alone out there in the storm. 


| up the ladder, with my heart going flippity-flop, | 
| 


It rained so hard it seemed as if my bones must , 80 1 could hardly breathe. 


be wet right through my skin. 


And there, oh jey! there was Nora, sitting on 


I thought I could hear Nora crying, but she was | the hay, as good as a kitten. 


not there. 


I looked under the blackberry bushes and every- | Cate of the baby. 


where, and I called at the top of my voice, but no- 
body answered. 
There was a big, black cow in the pasture, and | 


I thought perhaps he might have eaten her. Oh, \ 


do cows ever, ever eat little girls ? | 

Or suppose an eagle had flown away with her, | 
the way an eagle flew away with a baby in a story 
I read once. 

I was awfully frightened. 

I thought Nora was dead and I had killed her. 

What would mamma say ? 

I was ’most crazy. 

Then it flashed across me that Sam might have 
taken her with him. 

He never does take the children anywhere, but 
I thought he might have, this once. 

So I rushed over to the Jones’s and up to their 
garret without stopping for permission. 





The garret was empty. 
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Sam says I ought to have known he would take 
BerktHa WATSON. 


~@>- 
For the Companion. 
A BLOSSOM LOST. 


Oh, tell me, have you seen her, 
My cunning, bright-eyed pet? 
She ran away this morning; 
I haven’t found her yet. 
I’ve called, and kept on calling; 
She doesn’t come to me. 
My darling little Blossom ; 
Oh dear, where can she be! 


You’ll know her if you see her, 
Her hair’s so soft and fine; 

She’s not a common kitten, 
That little cat of mine. 





{UN 


om C= 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. - 
3. 
CHARADE. 

















My first is the name of a boy. 
y second’s a Russian, you know, 
—— is a yard and a quarter in length, 
y fifth, too, will measure just so, 
My fourth is not high. My whole we will praise, 
While we think of him oft, during June’s “‘perfect 
days.” 2 LILIAN Payson. 


FLORAL PUZZLE. 
Select one letter from each of the flowers, whose 





Hark, now! I thought I heard her; 
Why, there she is, you see! 

You naughty, naughty kitten! 
Come right straight bere to me! 


A. Cc. 











For the Companion. 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS I KNOW. 
I know a little girl 
(You? Oh, no!) 
Who, when she’s asked to go to bed, 
Does just so— 
She brings a dozen wrinkles out 
And takes the dimples in; 
She puckers up her pretty lips 
And then she does begin,— 
“Oh dear me! I don’t see why! 
All the others sit up late, 
And why can’t 1?” 
Another little girl I know, 
With curly pate, 
Who says, ““When I’m a great big girl 
I'll sit up late, 
But mamma says ’twill make me grow 
To be an early bird.” 
So she and dolly trot away 
Without another word. 
Ob, the sunny smile and the eyes so blue, 
And—why, yes, now I think of it, 
She looks like you. 


— - +e 
For the Companion, 


FREDDY’S FISHING. 


Some boys can go fishing without their mothers, 
but Freddy couldn’t. And his mother had the 
headache, so he couldn’t go anyway. 

“Perhaps I would do, Freddy,” said Aunt Carrie. 

She was a very stylish young lady with bangs, 
who sat on the sofa and did Kensington work gen- 
erally. 

“Yes, indeedy!” chirped Freddy. 
firs’-rate !” 

“Where shall you put your fish?” asked Aunt 
Carrie, tucking her pretty white dress around her 
as she sat down on a clean white stone. 

“T knows a p’ace,” said Freddy, wisely. 

“But suppose it should be a whale!” said Aunt 
Carrie, for fun. ‘“What should you do with that ?” 


*“Oo'll do 





garret to play.” 


“Put him in ’e same p’ace,” repeated Freddy. 








He didn’t tell her that he never did catch any 
fish, and never expected to. 

“If I s’ould say yat to her,” thought wise Fred- 
dy, as he sat with his striped legs dangling over the 


| bridge, ‘‘she’d be all ’scouraged and march me wight 


stwait off home adin. ’Nif I don’t, she’ll wait he’ 
pa-shuntly and let me try to hook something.” 

So he didn’t tell her, and Aunt Carrie didn’t 
march off home with him, but waited patiently 
and did her Kensington work out of doors. 


All at once Freddy felt a tremendous puli on his | 


line. It wasn’t a snag, for it was coming—com- 
ing—up—up. 
“T’ve dot him!” shrieked Freddy, in delight 


and terror, bringing to light a dear little darling | 


| “shiner.” 


“Oh, the poor little thing!” cried Aunt Carrie, 


| laying down her work and leaning forward to catch 


the waving line. ‘“Let’s put him back, Freddy! he 
isn’t good to eat, and we don’t want to kill any- 
thing just for our fun. Let me—Oh-h!” 


Plump! went the little minnow right down Aunt | 


Carrie’s back. Wasn’t it enough to make any- 
body shriek ? 

“O Aunt Tarrie! don’t screel so—I’ll hook him 
right out!” cried Freddy, but Aunt Carrie had 


freed herself from the tiny, wriggling thing and | 


sat down on the grass, laughing till the tears ran. 
“Was that the ‘p’ace’ where you meant to put 
it, Freddy ?”’ she laughed, hysterically. 


“No, indeedy, Aunt Tarrie!” said Freddy, ear- | 
I never ’spected about | 


nestly, “‘it truly ’twasn’t! 
putting him down behind the back of your neck. 
Bat isn’t oo dlad it wasn’t a fale?” 


Anna F. BuRNHAM. 
—_ —+or —— 


HENRY went one day with his uncle to salt the 
sheep. The lambs were getting so large that their 
horns were beginning to grow, and Henry felt of'| 
their heads with a good deal of curiosity. 

“Uncle John,” he said, at length, “what do 





these lammies have sticks on their heads for ?” 


emblem follows the number, add the letters together 

to form the name of some lovely flowers to be fout« 
during this month. 

| _ The blanks in the quotations show that the names of 

| the flowers have been omitted, which can be filled, as 

' some of the lines give a clue to those names. 


_ 1. Delicacy or Elegance. 
The —— throwing wide her elegant sweets, 
The deep, dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her natural stars. 
— Cowper. 
2. Pride. 
Streaky ——, jet and gold, 
Dearly priced wherever sold; 
Rich in color, low and sweet. 
—Mary Howitt. 
3. Self-Love. 
This is the Foxglove, in whose drooping bells the bee 
Makes her sweet music; the ——, named 
For him who died for love. 
—Barry Cornwall. 
4. Fidelity. 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 
Quite overce pied with | i —, 
With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine. 
—Shakespeare. 
5. Love in Absence. 
The —— bough bids lovers live: 
But that Matilda will not give. 





— Scott. 
6. Humility. 
The — 
Yellow and bright, as bullion unalloyed, 
Her blossoms. 
— Cowper. 
7. Faithful Love. 
The —— for simplicity, 
And waelioeted air. 
—Burns. 


8. Inconstancy. 
A tuft of evening —, 
O’er which the wind may hover till it dozes; 
O’er which it well might take a pleasant sleep 
But that ’tis ever started by the leap 
Of buds into ripe flowers. 


<7 Rares ae 


=nedie: 
9. Mental Beauty. 
Boundless , between 
Whose wilderness of leaves white roses peeped. 
—Barry Cornwall. 
CyRIL DEANE. 





3. 


BLOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

The central line, noted across, gives the common 
designation of a celebrated character of Scripture 
history, whose birthday is supposed to have been June 
24th of the year 1. 

| The numbered lines are read down.—6, Name of the 
| man’s father. 5, His mother. 8, His country. 9, The 
governor of that country at the time of his bien’ 10, 
Supreme ruler of the realm at that time. 7, The man’s 
special calling. 1, A predecessor whom in a sense he 
personated. 11, The kind of place where he passed 











most of his life. 3, The place where he died. 4, The 
king by whose command he was executed. 2, A woman 
in the case. E. L. E. 
| 4. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
The scholar —— for —— —— near the teacher. 
| The teacher —— scholars they were too 
to remain iv his school. 
He found it ——- shooting — other birds with 
| so uncertain a rifle. 
I don’t like to have a plan —— to which I have been 
willing to 80 much time. 





Should I fall 





» — do not disturb me. 


5. 
HALF SQUARE. 
*“* o.2:@ 
** 
* 


| 


* 
* 
* 
*. 


*e# e* 


* 
7. 
* 
* 
* 

1, A surgeon’s instrument 
| for scraping bones. 
| 2, United. 
| 3, The rind. 


4, A number. 
5, A masculine nickname. 
6, A consonant. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cross Words — Pandora, Ymir, Tantalos, Hes- 
peris, Iphigenia, Aeolos. Jnitials—Pythia. 


2. S E 
LOCK 
POLI 8H 
INK STONE 
MONTSEIR 
FOILED 
sCcCorT 
ES 
3. GNOME 4. DAFFODILS 
NASAL OA L TU 
OSAGE Le a oe 
MAGOG R DBN 8 
ELEGY EBONBSETI 
P CLI c 
> -® 4 I oR 
EO A OA 
PERSIMMOYN 
5. Handkerchief. " 
6. St, John’s Eve—The Boufre, : 
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ever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsibil- 

y- 


Renewals,.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 





— ber that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 

our books unless thisisdone. ~- 

The Date against your name on the margin of 

our onl shows to what time your subscription 
8 paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Ma ss 








POISON SUMACH. 


One who has been severely poisoned by this plant 
asks us to caution others against it. Sumach—pro- 
nounced shum&k, not shumake—was known to Roman 
naturalists, and its name occurs both in Arabic and 
Persian. 

There are several varieties. Some are harmless, and 
are used in dyeing and in medicine. Others are some- 
what poisonous to many persons. But what is called 
Poison Sumach causes eruptions exceedingly distress- 
ing and hard to cure. 

There is an intolerable burning and itching. Numer- 
ous pimples pour out a fluid which sets up a similar 
inflammation wherever it is carried by the fingers that 
touch it. Add to this sleepless nights and the patient’s 
condition ia pitiable. 

Our correspondent mentions the case of a lady, 
known to him, who was confined to her bed for two 
weeks—needing watchers for nine nights—and was not 
able to go out under six weeks. The burning rash 
covered her body, and her eyes were closed, her face 
was 80 swollen. In other cases the rash cominued to 
vreak Ott TOF featly W yer!” 

Poison sumach is also known under the name of 
“poison oak.” This should be borne in mind, as in 
some localities the first name only will be heard, and 
in others the second. But they are one and the same 
thing. 

Though there are several points of difference be- 
tween it and the common sumach, a single one is suffi- 
cient to distinguish them; the leaves of the latter are 
serrated (have saw-like teeth) on the edges; those of 
the poison sumach have their edges smooth. 

As these latter leaves are beautiful for their clear red 
and yellow colors, visitors from the city need to be es- 
pecially cautious while gathering autumn leaves. Let 
them ask some of the residents to point out the plant 


to them. 
—_————_—g——— 


CAT AND CHICKENS, 


A correspondent, writing from Decorah, Iowa, 
vouches for the truthfulness of the following narrative, 
he having been an eye-witness of the singular facts 
which it exhibits. 

An old gentleman and his wife, who resided in the 
suburbs of a Western city, take great delight in rais- 
ing chickens. Last spring, as the ‘‘setting” season 
came round, he procured a dozen eggs laid by hens of 
a valuable breed, to put under his favorite ‘“Ply- 
mouth.” 

She sat on them for two weeks, hatched the chicks, 
brought them off, and then died of chicken cholera. 
The chicks were placed in a basket by the kitchen fire, 
where, one afternoon when the family was away visit- 
ing, they were found by “Tom,” the large black cat, a 
pet of the household. ; 

One by one, Tom lifted each chick out of the basket 
and placed it on his own bed in the kitchen corner. 
When the old folks returned what was their surprise 
to see their pet cat curled up and surrounded by the 
contented orphan brood. 

Tom was allowed to care for them, and when they 
were large enough to run in the yard, they would follow 
him wherever he went. In due time the brood was 
ready for the gridiron. 

The head of a killed chicken was one of Tom’s per- 
quisites; but when he was offered the head of one of 
his decapitated chicks, he took it, carried it to his bed, 





right of way. In the emusing fray Henly became prom- 
inent, picking up the Freshmen with either hand and 
tossing them into the snow-banks. 

The last man of the line of Freshmen was a dapper 
little exquisite in a plug-bat. Henly laughingly picked 
bim up, and laying bim over his knee, spanked him 
soundly, and then put him into the snow, hat first. 

What was his dismay, as he entered the recitation- 
room, to learn that the little exquisite was Mr. ‘Taylor, 
the Greek professor! He sought counsel from his in- 
timate friends, and they determined to go with him to 
the professor and beg pardon for the offence. At the 
close of the recitation they went to the professor’s 
room, and Henly began to speak, when the ludicrous- 
ness of the affair overcame him, and in spite of his 
fear of the professor and his desire for pardon, he 
laughed till he cried. 

With just indignation, Prof. Taylor demanded an ex- 
ee But the little man’s wrath only increased 

enly’s laughter, and at last the student had to retire 
with the apology unmade. 

As soon as he had recovered himself be was thor- 
— frightened, and again sought Prof. Taylor to 
explain his conduct. ‘To his surprise, the professor 
not only forgave him, but became his best friend. It 
was said by the members of Henly’s class, when he 
took Greek, that Prof. Taylor, though the most impar- 
tial of teachers, had one favorite. The fellows also 
found it rather dangerous to speak disparagingly of 
Prof. Taylor in Henly’s presence. 


——@—__—_—. 
NOT A HOG. 


Any one undertaking to play off a character for a 
sly purpose may find it as dangerous to be taken for 
what he pretends to be, as to be taken for what he is. 
An old soldier tells how his experience illustrated this 
on a certain occasion which he has reason to remem- 
ber: 


One dark, rainy night, during the war, one of the 
boys and myself undertook the job of outwitting the 
vigilant eye of the sentinel. We got along well enough 
until we came in sight of him, and then, at a given sig- 
nal, my friend dropped on his hands and knees and be- 
gan crawling along slowly, all the while grunting and 
rooting about. 

‘To my delight he passed without being discovered. 

Then my turn came, and I started off hog-fashion. I 
had hardly gone ten steps before I heard the guard 
say ,— 

There's more hogs ‘roun’ here than’s necessary,” 
and he stooped to pick up a rock. 

Although badly scared, I kept moving cautiously 
along, grunting and rooting. 

“Well, here goes to see what kind of a shot I am 
with a brick,”’ the sentinel again said; and whiz! came 
the rock, striking me in the side and knocking me 
breathless. 

When I revived a little, the guard was bending over 
me. Wood,” he said, “I struck harder than I intend- 
ed; I knew it was you all the time, and thought I’d 
teach you a little lesson; now back to camp, and don’t 
try it again.” 

Slowly I retraced my steps, feeling that I wasn’t 
much of a hog after all.—Georgia Major. 


a 
FOR HER YOUNG. 


In reading the following story of an encounter be- 
tween a hunter and a mountain lioness, one’s sympa- 
thies go out for the brute-mother, who died while striv- 
ing to punish the slaughterer of her children. In the 
month of February, Isaac Brewington was hunting in 
the Bull Mountains, Montana. Upon the edge of a 
dense thicket he came upon two young, but nearly 








lay down near it, and howled. That was his lament 
over the death of his adopted children. 


en 
SPANKING A PROFESSOR, 


True as the proverb is which asserts that ‘A good 
beginning makes a good ending,” yet it does not deny 
that, in exceptional cases, there may be a good ending 
to that which began badly. An incident which occurred 
in a Western college illustrates the possible existence 
of these exceptional cases: 
entered the Sophomore class without taking the Fres . 
man course, and was therefore unacquainted with the 
college professors. He measured six feet and five 
inches in bis stockings, and soon became a terror to 
the unlucky Fresh who h d to encounter 
him. 

One winter morning, as the Sophomores were wind- 
ing their way to recitation along a narrow path 
shovelled in the snow, they meta party of Freshmen. 


A tall and muscular young student, named Loe 





PP 


At once there began a tussle as to who should Lave the | ‘t’ catches the eye.” 


full-grown, mountain-lions. 


They began retreating ifito thé bush. Brewington 
fired two shots from his Winchester repeater, and saw 
both cubs fall, though apparently not quite dead. 

He was about to make his way towards them through 
the brush, when the mother, a monstrous and ferocious- 
looking brute, bounded towards him from the opposite 
direction. 

He retreated, and, as he stepped back, fired a shot 
which brought her to the ground. She arose almost 
immediately, again pursued him, and, as he backed 
towards a neighboring bluff, he fired another shot. 

Then a cartridge stuck in bis rifle, and as he saw the 
brute try again to rise, and noticed the distance still 
intervening between him and the bluff—his only chance 
of escape—it looked as if he must become a sacrifice to 
the rage of the bereaved mother. 

But when she got upon her feet she turned and 
made towards her cubs, and the hunter lost no time in 
making his way over the bluff and out of that locality. 

He said nothing of his adventure, nor did he visit the 
spot until last week, when, with a 
reconnoitred the ground, and found the bodies of the 
two young lions almost where they had fallen, and that 
of the dam near by. The latter was an unusually large 
specimen, with claws measuring three inches in length. 


—_——_ +>- -— 
A QUAINT DESCENT. 


The Welsh are good listeners to sermons and fre- 
quently interrupt the preacher with expressions of as- 
sent or delight. There was a certain minister who 
sometimes descended from his eloquent flights in a way 
so quaint as to surprise his serious hearers. 


He was once describing the joys of heaven. As the 
hearers were enjoying his graphic delineation of the 
blessed hereafter, he incidentally said,— 

“There they neither marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.” 

“Amen!” shouted a fervent married brother. 

**Ah!” said the preacher, looking the man full in the 
face, “‘you’ve had enough of it, have you?” 


OFFICIALISM. 

A good specimen of that English officialism which 
Dickens caricatured in “Bumble,” the parish beadle, 
was found attached to a public cemetery, not many 
miles away from London. 

He also was a beadle, whose duties gave him the 
oversight of the cemetery. He had been a butcher and 
was a bit of a poet. One day the keeper of the ceme- 
tery’s chapel had mounted a ladder to correct the clock, 


when out rushed “Bumble,” his official cap on his head 
and his official gown in disorder, crying,— 


“Stop! stop! The clock must be wound up official- 
ly. I will report it!” 
—_—_q————— 
FULFILLED. 


Forty-four years ago, when he was a West Point 
cadet, Gen. Grant wrote to his mother, recently de- 
ceased, the following words: 


Your kind words of admonition are ever present 
with me. How well do they strengthen mein every 
good word and work! Should I become a soldier for 
my country, I look forward with hope to have you 
spared to share with mein any advancement I may 
gain, and I trust my future conduct will prove me 








worthy of the patriotic instruction you and father have 
| given me. 
———>_—_- 





‘*A LOFT to lett,” is painted on the door of a Gold 
Street store. “Why don’t you spell those words prop- 
erly ?”’ a customer asked the proprietor. ‘Because if 
we did, no one would turn to read them. That extra 


party of friends, he | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 

Dr. E. CUTTER, Boston, Mass., says: “I found it to re- 
alize the expectations raised, and regard it as a reliable 
article.” [Adv. 

—— >. 

The worst blood diseases are cured by Ayer’s Sarsa- 

parilla. Its effects are felt immediately. [Adv. 
——_—_>- 

Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 

frice is pleasant and effective for preserving the teeth. 
—__—_———_- 


Ai hi 


The best anti-bilious r are 1 in 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try abottle. 100 doses, $1. [Adv. 
—_—~—_—_ 











Halford Sauce is conceded the standard relish. 
ASTH M A CURED, on a new principle, to 
stay cured. Enquiries answered. 
n 


P. HAROLD HAyEs, M. D., ghamton, N. Y 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The only book on the subject easy to understand is 





Anthony’s ‘“‘Manual for Amateurs,” just pub- 
lished. It is beautifully illustrated, and at full’and 


plain instructions how to make photographs by_ the 
new dry plate process. Price 50 cents, tpaid. Send 
for circular. E. &. H.T. ANTHONY & CO., Manu 
turers of Photo Materials, 591 Broadway, New York. 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats, 








_ We have on hand and are manufacturing a full! line of 
Cedar and Pine Boats. Sole manufacturers of the 
Staats Patent Hand Propeller with Patent Steer- 
ing Gear. Parties desiring to buy in large quantities for 
pleasare resorts will do well to correspond with us, or 
come and see our boats, and get prices. Row or sail 
boats built to order. A good pine hunting boat, 13 feet 
long, 36 inch beam, clinker bulit open boat, oak or elm 
ribs and oak finish, with oars, only $20. Send for Cata- 
logue and Prices. POWELL & DOUGLAS, Manu- 
facturers of Pumps, Windmills, etc.. Waukegan, Il. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
* ing the Complexion. 













BEFORE &AFTER CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
nen Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
GLENN, on each packet. 
SupnR Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
Bina SOAP cakes, 60c., and mailed to an 
SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 





3 cents extra r cake, by 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-select- 
ed Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use ot 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong eo to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 











| 


may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in tins 
only (4¢ Ib. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


A WHOLESOME CURATIVE. 


NEEDED IN 


Every Family. 


AN ELEGANT AND RE. 
FRESHING FRUIT LOZ- 
ENGE for Constipation, 
Biliousness, Headache, 
Indisposition, &c. 














regulating medicines. 
HE DOSE IS SMALL, 
THE ACTION PROMPT, 
THE TASTE DELICIOUS. 
Ladies and children 
like it. 
Price, 25 cents. Large boxes, 50 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PRUDENT HOUSEKEEPERS 


Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
the family except 


PRATTS ASTRAL OIL. 


The New York State Board of Health state 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
leum. 








An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


is used. Be sure you get the genuine oil. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., New York. 


White, Mountain Hammock Chai. 








= — 


best thing ever invented for the enjoyment 
Vastly superior to a Hammock in every 
Sells wane on five minutes trial. Agents 
Send stamp for circular. 


The ve 
of fresh air. 
rticular. 











n all large cities. 
GOODEL 


LL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., Sole Manut'rs, 








“REX MAGNUS” 


(THE MIGHTY KING.) 


THE HUMISTON 
FOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


Perfect in Work, 
Safe and Harmless, 
Economical. 


DOES ALL THAT IS CLAIMED. 


SS 


Rex Magnus is a perfect food preservative, and the 
only one ever discovered by man which embodies at the 
same time healthfulness, cheapness, certainty of results, 
and general ney for the wants of all mankind. 
This preservative is, as its name signifies, a mighty 
king, a royal preservative, an invincible conqueror. 





The Discoverer—A Benefactor. 


This field has long demanded a combination and unify- 
ing, blending and happy harmonizing of elements, agen- 
cies and forces which has been heretofore unobtained. 
Men have sought for it, in all ages, and in all countries, 
and they have uniformly failed. Prof. R. F. Humiston 
was somewhat like Morse. Franklin, Fulton and others 
in their respective fields, the man, and the only one, who 
was destined to wear the proud title of discoverer of 
this preparation and of a benefactor of his race. 


35 DAYS TEST. 


REX MAGNUS has kept twenty- 
three kinds of Meats and other Food 
thirty-five days in a warm room 
(average 70°) and here is the testi- 
mony of the eminent scientific gen- 
tleman who had exclusive control 
of the experiment in his private 
laboratory ,viz.: Prof.SAMUEL W. 
JOHNSON, OF YALE COLLEGE. 


The Professor’s report, dated March 7, °83, says: 

“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 70°, 
on meats, &c., bought in open market, have certainly 
been severe, and I am satisfied that the different brands 
of Rex Magnus, the Humiston Food Preservative, with 
which I have experimented, have accomplished all 
claimed for them, So far as I have yet learned, they are 
the only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, for domestic use. At the banquet on 
“treated’ meats at the New Haven House, / could not dis- 
tinguish between those which had been sixteen days in my 
laboratory and those newly taken from the refrigerator 
of the hotel. The oysters were perfectly palatab e and 
fresh to yd taste, and better, as it happened, than those 
served at the same time which were recently taken from 
the shell. The roast beef, steak, chicken, turkey and 
quail were all as good as J have ever eaten.” 

2x Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. Johnson 
adds in his report: “I should anticipate no ill results 
from its use, and consider it no more harmful than com- 
mon salt.” 

Thousands of equally conclusive experiments in all 
parts of the country have brought the same good results. 


Time is Conquered. 


It is an unquestioned fact that all fesh food is improved 
by keeping, and as “Rex Magnus’ will do this. it at once 
becomes an Important factor in every family, restaurant, 
hotel and market. 


Cream Kept Fifty-nine Days. 


t2~ No fear of muggy days or bad weather after this. 
It is equally good in any climate, Cream has been put 
up in Boston and eaten in Italy forty-two days after and 
in Switzerland fifty-nine days after in perfect condition. 
It works equally well with all kinds of food. 


A Trial will Prove It. 


In these days of bombastical essays, some persons may 
call in question the statements made in reference to 
“Rex Magnus,” and the wonderful results and benefits 
accomplished by its use. Our answer to all such persons 
is this, viz.; /¢ will do all that is claimed for it, anda 
trial will prove this statement. 


It must not be compared with 
the worthless deceptions which 
have preceded it. It succeeds 
where all others have failed. 

How to Get It. 


A trifling expenditure on your part will establish this 
fact to your entire satisfaction. You do not have to buy 
a county right. nor a costly recipe; we sell neither the 
one nor the other. 


Samples Mailed Postpaid. 


We do offer, however, to supply you—in case your 
rocer, druggist or general storekeeper hasn’t it on 
and—with any brand of “Rex M: us” which you may 

desire, upon receipt of the price. We will prepay post- 

age charges on sample packages, except Aqua-Vitae and 

Anti-Ferment, which are put up in bottles. The several 

brands and their respective uses and functions are here- 

with mentioned as a guide to readers: (It will not do to 
use for anything else than a as long experience 
proves it to be necessary for different combinations.) 


Brands and Prices. 


“Viandine” for preserving meats, fish and game, 
50 cts. per Ib. 
“Ocean Wave” for preserving oysters, clams, 
lobsters, &c., 50 cts. per Ib. 
“Pearl” for preserving cream, $1 per lb. 
“Snow Flake” for preserving milk, cheese and 
butter, 50 cts. per Ib. 
“Queen” for $1 per Ib. 


preserving eggs, 
“Aqua-Vitae 


for preserving fluid extracts, 

without alcohol, &c.., 
“Anti-Ferment,” “Anti-Fly” and “Anti-Mold” 
are explained by their names, 50 cts. per Ib. 


Improves Food. 


Every article of food treated by “Rex Magnus” re- 
mains perfectly sweet, natural in flavor, ripens. and in- 
deed is enhanced in value by the effects of this king of 
preservative agents. 


It is Tasteless and Harmless. 


Banquets in New Haven, Ct., Boston, Mass., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., have been held, at which food, treated and 
saved as Prof. Johnson trea’ his 23 articles of food, 
were served. These public demonstrations of the won- 
derful effects of this preparation were uniformly ap- 
plauded by the invited and attendant euests,—and they 
came from every branch and walk of domestic and 

rivate life, and embraced men of national and interna- 

onal fame. 
Wins Applause, 


The press of the country applaud the results; the 
people at large, both in this and every other country, 
need “Rex Magnus,” and ee still it is within the 
reach of every one, as to price. 

Fresh food. iu all seasons and climates, has heretofore 
been a luxury for the wealthy alone. Now, every one 
y it, by using “Rex Magnus.” Send fora pack- 
age an 


test it yourself. In writing for it, give your 
name, state, county, and mention the brand desired. 
Send money order or by registered letter. Mention 
this paper. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


AT PLYMOUTH. 


Beneath me lies the sleeping town, 
With moonlight radiance overcast; . 
And on it tender stars look down, 
As one might gaze into the ze 
They see what is: through calm and dim 
They image forth that which has been. 


Perchance these eyes of heaven fill 
Like mine at thought of by-gone years, 
Or bold in loving patience stil 
The thoughts that lie too dee 
In Epa y they watch and wait, 
And guard earth’s door and heaven's gate. 


The Past! the Present! through the haze 
That veils the real from my sight 
I see the long untrodden ways,— 
Made clearer by the stars’ pure light,— 
And old-time hopes have second birth: 
And heaven bends to meet the earth. 


O men of old-time! not in vain 

Ye held your stern and simple faith. 
With us no baleful signs remain 

Of witch's spell or demon’s wraith, 
Yet still we hold your brave design, 
And with us work all powers benign. 


for tears. 


Not in your simple dreams alone 
Are Nature’s portents all explained: 
So much of faith is yet our own 
As leaves untouched the paths you trained. 
No critic’s sneer our progress bars: 
We shape our course to reach your stars! 
WALTER L, SAWYER. 


—+ a 


For the Companion. 


THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIFE OF 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


By E. P. Whipple. 


Charles Kingsley has been one of the Forces of 
the present generation. He literally pitched 
heart-foremost, if not head-foremost, into all the 
social, scientific and political problems, thought- 
fully discussed by the more careful thinkers ot 
the time, as a kind of “free lance,” committed 
from the start to a championship of the emotional 
side of every question which his calmer contem- 
poraries were inclined to consider from its reason- 
able side. 

If the difficulties which trouble all thinking 
men in their endeavors to advance the human 
race could be overcome by gushes of philanthropic 
sentiment, Kingsley would have rapidly risen to 
be the first man of his time. 

In his early books he opposed all the estab- 
lished principles of social and political economy, 
and made “good-will to men” to consist in favor- 
ing those economical fallacies which, in the end, 
produce “ill will to men.” 

The same vebement passions which urged him 
at first to violate those established laws which are 
the slow but sure conditions of the welfare of 
humanity, made him, at the end, a defender of 
what may be called retrogression as opposed to 
progress. He lived long enough to assail almost 
every intelligent practical measure intended to| 
advance the cause he really cherished in his 
heart. 

He became, owing to the absence of clear 
reason as a guide to his conduct, an earnest sup- 
porter of Eyre, the Governor of the British Colo- 
ny of Jamaica, on account of the “energy” he 
displayed in his senseless crusade of murder and 
massacre against the unoffending Negroes of that 
island, on a mere pretence of their disloyalty ; 
and he was one of those prominent Englishmen, 
especially loved and honored in the free states of 
America, owing to the philanthropic element 
which inspired their many books,—who still took 
the Southern side in our great War of the Rebel- 
lion. 

The trouble with him was that, from youth to 
age, his sensibilities and impulses predominated 
over his learning and intelligence, though as his 
works plainly show, he had a large share both of 
inteliigence and learning. 

His life, edited by his widow, is one of the most 
popular biographies which have appeared during 
the past fifty years; but it contains hardly a 
single opinion whicha trained economist or states- 
man would admit without large qualifications. 

John Stuart Mill, for example, though a radi- 
cal, could never in his boyhood have gone so far 
in radicalism as Kingsley did in his early man- 
hood; but Mill was both a reasoner and a reason 
able being; and Kingsley’s strange and sudden 
deviations from the logical results of his early 
passionate convictions must have impressed Mill 
with a kind of compassionate contempt. Yet Mill 
would have never doubted that Kingsley was as 
honest in the freaks of feeling which made him a 
tory as in the freaks of feeling which made him 
a socialist. 

The Lesson of His Life. 


The real lesson taught by Charles Kingsley’s 
life is this, that he was the most impulsive, the 
most inconsistent, the most passionate, and, at 
heart, the most conscientious of human beings. 
It is this fact that makes the account of his school 
and college life so interesting. Young students 
will find in it much to inspire them with a desire 
to emulate his virtues; but his solid virtues were 
so bound up with his fascinating defects that who- 
ever emulates him must take care not to imitate 





Kingsley never arrived at intellectual and moral ! will; and when he entered Cambridge University 
manhood. He was a boy, a grand, a glorious | he was soon distinguished tor the recklessness 
boy when he first appeared as a dogmatic man, | with which he doubted everything which the or- 
| assuming to direct English thought; and a boy, | thodox professors believed, and the fierceness with 
ja splendid boy, he remained to the last year of | which he threw himself into fishing, boating, nunt- 
| his life. ing, driving, boxing, fencing, shooting and field 

All his vagaries of opinion and sentiment, all | sports generally. 
the strange inconsistencies of his career, all the 
| sense and all the nonsense which alternately 
shocked or attracted his contemporaries, were| He still contrived that his wildest recreations 
properly to be referred to the plain fact that he | should assist him in his studies in natural histo- 
| never became a mature man. ry; and his quickness of apprehension enabled 
| All the learning he acquired, all the experience of | him to keep fairly up with his fellow-students in 
| life he accumulated through long years, all his the classics and mathematics; but his mind, 
| contacts and collisions with the minds of friends | right as it was, was in a state of anarchy during 
| who represented the most advanced intellect of his whole university life; and the anarchy of his 
| the age, never could cure him of the boyish defect | mind was fairly represented in the anarchy of his 


An Under-Graduate. 


plied it two or three times until the cure was ef- 
fécted. 

In his earliest boyhood days, his father was 
rector of a church in a fishing-town. This town 
(Clonelly), was something like Gloucester, in 
Massachusetts, as far as regards its tragedies of 
shipwreck. Delighting as Charles did in the 
wind and waves, he had early expcrience of the 
human woe which often accompanied the storms, 
and in after years he described some of the caiam- 
ities he had witnessed as a boy, with a vividness 
of imaginative vision which shows how indelibly 
the incidents were stamped on his memory. 

Thus he speaks of a vessel blown by a storm 
“on a slab of rock, rising slowly on every surge, 
to drop again with a piteous crash as the wave 


' old English stamp. 


At Home. 


| of substituting impulse for intelligence, even in | Character. 
| the consideration of those complicated problems | 

in which intelligence should manifestly be the su- | 
| preme guide and arbiter. 


The only thing that saved him from ruin was 
the force and purity of his emotional nature. He 
loved his father and mother, his brother and sis- 


ters, dearly. He wished to do nothing which would 


bring sorrow to them by bringing disgrace on 


His father was an excellent clergyman of the | him. He therefore kept himself morally upright; 


He was what is called a| but of intellectual uprightness, of that fine men- 
| “hunting parson,” a man of sound religious senti- ! tal conscientiousness which characterizes thinkers 





CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


ments and principles, who did not think “follow- of the first class, and which ranks a comforting , 


ing the hounds” at all disqualified him to be a| 
preacher and an example of righteousness and a 
consoler of death-beds. 

“Muscular Christianity” was palpably the at- 
mosphere into which the young Kingsley was 
born. But a certain sense and impulse of right 
characterized the boy from his cradle, accompan- 
ied with that moral tastidiousness which feeds 
juvenile self-importance. He wrote sermons at 
an early age. Indeed, while his mind and char- 
acter were in the process of formation, he had be- 
come infected with the moral disease of talking as 
if he loved everybody, and of acting as if he loved 
only a chosen few. 





The slightest contrast of character in the boys 
with whom he played and studied, quickly roused 
his antipathies. A lover of the whole human | 
race in the abstract, he still found hardly a com- | 
panion with whom he could individually sympa- | 
thize. He was a childish type of some of our 
modern philanthropists, whose comprehensive, | 
benevolent feelings include all the inhabitants of | 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa, but who prac- 
tically belong to that class of conservative citi- 
zens who are most ready to call in the constable 


doors-steps. 


sophism in the class of serious offences, he never 
appears to have formed an adequate idea. 

It is pitiable to state that all his theological 
doubts were solved, not by patient thinking and 
investigation, not even by deep religious experi- 
ence and earnest prayer, but by his early love 
for the young maiden who eventually became his 
wife. 


She states that there began, when he was at the | 


age of twenty, “his doubts about the Trinity and 
other important doctrines. He revolted from 
what seemed to him the bigotry, cruelty and quib- 
bling of the Athanasian Creed, that very creed 
which, in after years, was his stronghold.” 


We are left to surmise that all his doubts on | 


the most awful questions which can exercise the 
faculties and test the strength of a vigorous mind, 
were practically decided by a girl of eighteen, 
operating, by the magnetic power of love, on the 
affections of a rash and “green” youth of twenty, 
not yet even a graduate of the university, the 
very conditions of admission to which he had pre- 
sumptuously disregarded. 


His Fascinating Qualities. 


fell back from the cliff and dragged the roaring 
pebbles back with it under the coming wall of 
foam. You have heard of ships at the last mo- 
ment crying aloud like living things in agony? 
I heard it then, as the stumps of her masts rocked 
and reeled in her, and every plank and joint 
strained and screamed with the dreadful tension.” 

And afterwards he described another scene, 
“when the gray columns of water-spouts came 
stalking across the waves before the northern gale, 
overwhelming the tiny herring-boats, and the 
beach beside the town was covered with shriek- 
ing women and old men, casting themselves on the 
pebbles in fruitless agonies of prayer, as corpse 
after corpse was swept up at the feet of wives and 
children.” 

So frequent were such calamities, that Kingsley 
said, a few years after, that hardly one of the 
playmates of his boyhood survived. ‘One poor 
little fellow’s face,” he writes, ‘‘starts out of the 
depths of memory as fresh as ever, my especial 
pet and birds’-nesting companion as a boy—a lit- 
tle, delicate, precocious, large-brained child, who 
might have written books some day if he had 
been a gentleman’s son; but when bis father’s 
ship was wrecked they found him, left alone, of 
al] the crew, just as he had been lashed to the rig- 
ging by loving and dying hands, but cold and 
stiff, the little soul beaten out of him by the cruel 
waves before it had time to show what growth 
there might have been in it.” 

Such early experiences as these must have 
awakened and deepened Kingsley’s sympathy with 
his race. The intensity with which he describes 
them proves that they had originally impressed 
his imagination as well as his heart, and the im- 
agination never forgets. 





A Triumph of Energy. 


It is also to be said, in respect to his university 
life, that the same physical energy which made 
him neglect his studies for fishing and field sports, 
was converted into mental and moral energy, 
when he had reason to fear that at the end of his 
residence in Cambridge his rank as a scholar 
would be very low, 

He condensed the results of studies which 
should have been spread over three years into 
six months of continuous and desperate work. 
He came out, in the examination for honors, first- 
class in classics, and “Senior opt,” in mathemat- 
ics; but he did all this at the expense of a strain, 
both on his mind and body, which at the time 
| threatened serious consequences to his health, and 
| which would have driven an ordinary student, 
who did not possess his quickness of perception, 
into imbecility or insanity. 

“My brains,” he wrote at the time he was pre- 
paring for his examination, “are in such an over- 
worked and be-Greeked state, that I cannot an- 
swer for always talking sense just now. .... I 
|read myself ill this week, and have been ordered 
; to shut up every bouk till the examination, and, 
| in fact, the last three weeks in which I had to 
| make a rally from the violent ezertion of the 

mathematical tripos, have been spent in agonies of 
pain with leeches on my head, just when I ought 
to have been straining every nerve.” 

“Violent exertion !” that is the impression which 
Kingsley’s books and clerical work convey equally 
to the reader of his works and to the reader of his 
| biography. He had no repose in that life of his— 

especially none of that repose which comes from 
| continuous and comprehensive thought. He read 
the book of nature and the book of life by flashes 
of lightning, not by steady sunlight. 


{ 
| 
| 
! 





One won- 


Enough has been said of the doubtful side of | ders that, after reaching what are called “the 
to kick a common beggar from their inhospitable | Kingstey’s character and his career at school and | years of discretion,” but which, with him, were 


college. It is pleasant to turn to its fascinating 


| always “years of indiserction,” some kind wife or 


Shy in behavior toward his fellow-students, | side. The boy had, first of all, courage. He nev- | friend had not always been ready to apply “leeches 


Kingsley, as a boy, still recognized them to a cer- | 
tain extent ;—that is, he condescended to assure | 
them of his superiority to them all because while 
he was their equal in Latin and Greek, he had, be- 
fore the age of eight, developed a taste for the 
poetical aspects of Nature, which they did not 
feel, and had acquired some knowledge of hotany 
and geology, of which they knew nothing. 

This conceit would have been quickly knocked | 
out of him had he gone to one of the public schools 
of England; but his private tutors unconsciously 
fostered it. They felt that they had to do with a| 
boy of genius; but their management of him was 
not judicious. 

The Rev. R. C. Powles admits that Charles, | 
while under his care, was not popular among his 
school-mates. ‘‘He did not consciously snub | 
those who knew him; but a good deal of uncon- 
scious snubbing went on; all the more resented 
perhaps because it was unconscious.” } 

Up to the time he went to college his instruc- 





in whole what is only valuable in part. 


tors, without knowing it, educated him in self- | 


| the mother hawk was in her nest. 


er flinched from danger, he never showed any 
weak sensibility to pain. In the playground he 
never hesitated at attempting feats of skill and 
strength which involved the risk of broken bones. 


In his thirteenth year he climbed, three or four | 


days in succession, a high tree to take an egg from 
a hawk’s nest. On the fifth day, it happened that 
She attacked 
Charles both with beak and claws. He retained 
his self-possession, though cruelly punished for his 


intrusion. 


An ordinary boy, thus surprised, would have 
dropped at once from the tree, and, perhaps, bro- 


ken bis neck. Kingsley came down as coolly and | 


steadily as he had gone up, though the blood was 
streaming from his lacerated hands as he de- 
scended. 

On another occasion, when le was troubled 
with a sore finger, he remembered that somebody 
had told him it might be cured by cantery; and 
becoming his own physician, he heated a poker 
red-hot by the school-room fire, and calmly ap- 


| to his head,” when his blood was palpably getting 

the mastery of his brain. His intellectual and 
| moral life was a series of “violent exertions.” 
The young student, who may justly admire and 
| Strive to emulate his earnestness of spirit and 
| kindness of heart, should also be warned to be 
| proof against all those outbursts of sensibility 
| which Kingsley mistook for principles. 


} as 


or 


| REPROVED. — The following anecdote shows 
that, if the guidwife lacked grace, her husband 
certainly did not make up the deficiency : 

“A minister of the ‘Kirk” of Scotland once dis- 
covered his wife asleep in the midst of his homily 
on the Sabbath. So, pausing in the steady and 
possibly somewhat monotonous flow of his ora- 
tory, he broke forth with this personal address, 
sharp and clear, but very deliberate,—‘Susan !’ 

“Susan woke up with a start, and opened her 
eyes and ears in a twinkling, as did all other 





dreamers in the house, whether asleep or awake. 
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‘Susan.’ he continued, ‘I didna marry ye for yer 
wealth, sin’ ye had none. And I didna marry ye 
for yer beauty, that the hail congregation can see. 
And, if ye hae not grace, 1 hae made but a sair 
bargain wi’ ye!” 


4a» 
—~or- 





For the Companion. 


THE NATIONAL SONG OF “HAIL 
COLUMBIA.” 


There is a story or two about “Hail Columbia” 
which some readers may not have heard. Neither 
the words nor the music of the song can be high- 
ly praised, but we all know that when the patriot- 
ic feeling of an assembly is roused, if a person 
will only come forward and say, “Behold the Flag 
of our Union!” the audience will burst into cheers. 
I have been present when Senator Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, by a happy allusion to his seeing the 
flag of the United States in a foreign land, excited 
a large assembly to a degree that was almost pain- 
ful. Young men injured their hands by clapping, 
and tears glistened in many eyes. 

“Hail Columbia” was written in the summer of 
1798, at a moment when the United States seemed 
about to be drawn into a war with France, their 
old ally and friend. The American envoys sent 
out by President Adams, with no other object than 
to restore a good understanding, were thought to 
have been grossly insulted by France. An army 
and navy were in preparation. Gen. Washington 
had accepted the chief command, with Alexander 
Hamilton as his second, and nothing was thought | 
of but impending war 

A vocalist by the name of Fox was about to 
have a benefit in Philadelphia, and owing to the 
excitement that prevailed, the prospect of a good 


tom, and for three or four years the piece was 
sung every night. 

But, as the guillotine in Paris quickened its ac- 
tivity, the enthusiasm of audiences abated. 

One night, during the patriotic fervor of 1798, 
soon after the arrival of ill-news from France, one 
man, upon hearing the usual faint demand for the 
Marseillaise, ventured to dissent by hissing. At 
once, the whole audience joined in one decisive 
and overwhelming hiss. The Marseillaise was 
not played, and was never played again. 

It was at this time that the new song of “Hail 
Columbia” made its great hit at the benefit of a 
favorite vocalist. Never was a composition better 
timed. It immediately took the place of the ban- 
ished Marseillaise, and continued to be sung, as a 
rule, in all the places of amusement of the United 
States, until about the year 1840. 





| belligerents, and look and feel exclusively for our 





attendance was not encouraging. His benefit 
was announced for a Monday evening, and it was 
only on the Saturday previous that he had an 
idea for “drawing a house.” 

One of his school-fellows, Joseph Hopkinson, 
son of a distinguished father, had become himself 
aman of note in the intellectual circles of Phila- 
delphia society. He was Vice-President of the 
American Philosophical Society, founded by Dr. 
Franklin, and presided over by Thomas Jefferson. 
He was President ot the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and was somewhat noted for his poetical effusions. 

The vocalist, in his extremity, went to his old | 
school-friend and told him that he had little chance 
of a paying audience unless he could announce 
something new and striking in the way of a patri- 
otic song, a piece that could be sung by the whole 
company to an easy or familiar tune, like the 
“President’s March.” He added that the poets of 
the company had been trying to produce the re- 
quired song, but had been unable to accomplish 
it. 

“] wil! try wliat 1 can do for you,” said Hop- | 
kinson. 
The vocalist called the next afternoon, when the 
words were ready for him, and he took them at 
once to a musician of the theatre, who selected 
and adapted to them an old and easy air. On 
Monday morning the song was announced in the 
newspapers and diligently rehearsed upon the 

stage. 

A crowded house rewarded the efforts of the 
singer and the poet, and the song was received 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The words and 
music were at once published, and the piece: was 
sung at every patriotic gathering during that 
period of excitement. 

A particular circumstance added to its popular- 
ity, and was, perhaps, the true cause of its remain- 
ing for forty years not merely the favorite nation 
al song, but the only composition that could be 
fairly called by that name. 

During the first years of the Revolutionary 
movement in France—from 1789 to the execution 
of Lonis XVI. and Marie Antoinette in 1793—its 
progress was watched in America with an enthu- 
siastic approval of which we can now scarcely 


I can well remember myself when the introduc- | 


tory music was usually presented in the following 
order: an overture, followed by Hail Columbia, 
played several times, and then ‘Yankee Doodle.” 

Joseph Hopkinson died at Philadelphia in 1842, 
aged seventy-two years. A few months before his 
death he placed on record the facts given above, 
and added,— 


j 


and there had been trouble about higfreight rates, 
which Mr. Park had to go in to the office of the 
road to see about; le had not got all the informa- 
tion he wanted, for Mr Coe had been West, but 
here he was, just come back, on his way to the 
Waring station, half a mile below West Waring 

So Mr. Park talked to him all the time the en- 
gine was taking in water, and then got into the 
car and sat beside him, still talking so earnestly 
that he got off at the Waring station, quite forget- 
ful of Lotty, Hartford and everything else, and 
followed Mr. Coe to the wagon which was waiting 
for him in his earnestness to fully inform himself 
about this matter, 

The clatter of car wheels called him back in a 
moment; the train was off, off beyond his reach, 
but it would go easily down to the "Tuck Junc- 
tion, a few rods off, and stop there, according to 
law, to cross the other track. Mr. Park tore after 
it like a crazy man, caught his foot in a rail, 
fell, scrambled up and rushed on, but all too late' 

The train hissed away far ahead of its frantic 
follower; there was but one thing todo. telegraph 
to the next station, East Hartland, to have her put 
off there and sent back on the next train. 

He ran back to the Waring station,but the tele- 





“The object of the author was to get up an| 
American spirit, which should be independent of, 
and above, the interest, passion and policy of both 


honor and rights. No allusion is made to France 
or England, or the quarrel between them, or to 
the question which was most in fault in their 
treatment of us; of course, the song found favor 
with both parties, for both were American; at 
least, neither could disown the sentiments and 
feelings it indicated.” 

The following are the words of the song, as 


graph operator had gone home to dinner, and he 
had to hunt him up and get the key; but now the 
train was overdue at East Hartland, he must sig- 
nal to Parsonsville. 

This village happened to be a mile from its sta- 
tion, and before the operator could send up a mes- 
sage the train had gone. Mr. Park could have 
cried if he had been a woman, being a man, he 
expressed his distress otherwise, but quite as for- 
cibly. The next thing was to signal Hampton. 

“Ask Conductor Cone to stop train at B. Brook 
siding; fetch girl Tom Scott has along.” 





originally written at Philadelphia in 1798: 


Har, Conus. | ing just before you reached Hampton, and waited 


1. | 

Hail Columbia, happy land! 

Hail ye heroes! Heaven-born band! 

Who fought and bled in Freedom’s cause, 

Who fought and bled in Freedom's cause, 

And when the storm of war was gone, 

Enjoyed the peace your valor won 

Let independence be your boast, 

Ever mindful what it cost, 

Ever grateful for the prize, 

Let its altar reach the skies. 
Firm—united—let us be, 
Rallying round our Liberty, 
As a band of brothers joined, | 
Peace and safety we shall find. 


Il 
Immortal patriots! rise once more, 
Defend our rights, defend our shore; 
Let no rude foe with impious hand, 
Let no rude foe with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies, 
Of toil and blood the well-earned prize; 
While offering peace sincere and just, 
In Heaven we place a manly trust 
That truth and justice may prevail 
And every scheme of bondage fail. \ 
Firm—united—let us be, etc i 
Ill. 
Sound, sound the trump of Fame! 
Let Washington’s great name 
Ring through the world with loud applause; 
‘Ring through the world with loud applause; 
Let every clime to Freedom dear 
Listen with a joyful ear; 
With equal skill and god-like power 
He governs in the fearful hour 
Of horrid war, or guides with ease 
The happier times of honest peace. 
‘irm—united—let us be, etc 
IV. 
Behold the Chief who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country stands— 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 
The rock on which the storm will beat, 
Bur armed in virtue firm and true 
His hopes are fixed on Heaven and you. 
When hope was sinking in dismay 
And gloom obscured Columbia's day, 
His steady mind, from changes free, 
Resolved on death or liberty. 
Firm—united—let us be, etc. 


After reading this song the reader will not be 
disposed to regret that Hail Columbia can no | 
longer claim the distinction of being a national 
song of the United States. James PARTON. 
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For the Companion 


form an idea. But the cruel and needless execu- 
tion of the King and Queen checked the enthusi- | A True Story. 
asm and soon divided the country into two par- “Papa, I want to go to Hartford with you!” 
ties on the subject, one defending, the other exe- | called out little Lotty Park, as she saw her father 
crating, the conduct of the Revolutionary leaders | open the door to go down stairs, for it was almost 
At the height of the first excitement, while even | train-time, and Mr. Park was station-agent at 
the placid Washington was still insympathy with | West Waring. 
the people of France, a manager in Philadeiphia| ‘Not to-day, Lotty. I can’t go till to-morrow; 
revived Addison’s famous old tragedy of Cato | you may come along then, if mamma says so.” 
Before the play began the curtain rose, and the The next morning, Lotty was duly dressed in 
whole company of actors, arranged in a semi-cir- | her prettiest clothes, and looking like a dolly, only 
cle upon the stage, sang the national hymn ot'| far sweeter and prettier than the best of dollies, she 
France, ‘‘La Marseillcise,” a new composition | went down to the platform, for Mr. Park's house 
then. The audience sprang to their feet and joined was the upper story of the picturesque passenger 
in the chorus. The house presented a scene of | depot. 
excitement without previous parallel in the staid Before long the train came screaming and hiss- 
city of Penn and Franklin. ing in from the West, and Mr. Park locked up the 
At the end of the first act of the tragedy, the | office and came out to where Lotty stood. Tom 
audience called for a repetition of the inspiring | Scott, the baggage-master on the train, looked out 
song. It was given as before, the people joining | of the sliding door to see Lotty, for whom he was 
wildly in the chorus. At the end of every act the | always prepared with a flower, an apple, a bit of 
“Marseillaise” was demanded and repeated. It | candy, or some other dainty, for he loved the rosy 
seemed as if the people could not get enough of it. | little thing dearly, and all the more that his own 
Even upon us, who have been familiar with it | little girl lay asleep in the Sharon graveyard, 
from childhood, this wonderful song has an effect Mr. Park swung Lotty up into Tom Scott's 
unlike that of any other. arms. “Here!” said he; “check this bit of bag- 
The next evening, and every evening, as soon | gage throngh to Hartford.” 
as the musicians came into the orchestra, the cry Catching her, with a laugh and a kiss, he sat her 
arose all over the house for La Marseillaise! It| down on a big trunk and gave her a cooky out 
was of no use to resist, for the people would listen | of his dinner-pail. 
to no other music. ‘Generally the andience, or| Just then Mr. Park caught sight of the very 
some part of it, would catch the spirit of the piece, | man on whose account he was going in to Hart- 


“MUCH ADO,” ETC. 


| the telegraph-operator was also gone to dinner 
| No answer came back till Mr Park was ready to 
| despair; then it said, “Both trains gone before 
| your message came,” 


| must telegraph to Hartford, and another message 
| spun along the wires ; 


| at this last station to see her, and took the return 
train there, for she was very old and infirm, and 


| was she lying on that ghastly track that had | 


| dered and hid his head in his hands; he was not 


The train in from Waring went on toa sid- 


for the Hartford train ten minutes. At Hampton 


There was but one thing left to do now; he 


“Ask Cone to fetch the little girl Tom Scott 
took in out on the evening train.” 

The answer that came back was dreadful to the 
anxious father : 

“Tom Scott left train at Wintonbury 
on board.” 

To be sure; Tom Scott's old mother lived at 
Wintonbury. Once a week he stopped off the train 


No child 


lately had been dangerously ill. 

But ‘No child on board'” What could this 
mean? Had Lotty run into the next car to find 
her father and slipped unseen between the cars, 
while careless Tom stepped off at Wintonbury 
and thought no more about her? Oh, poor Lotty! | 


slaughtered so many before her? Mr. Park shud- 





as black as black could be, who turned and looked 
at him with a grin 

Mr. Park laughed; he was so tired, so anxious, 
so cruelly disappointed, that he laughed aloud, 
but it was a laugh worse than a cry. 

Everybody turned to look at him, but the train 
stopped, and being close to the door, he got out 
first, went over to the freight-station, sat down on 
a cheese-box, and leaned his head against a beam, 
entirely worn out. 

The freight-master asked him some trivial kindly 
question, but the poor man shook his head silently ; 
he could not speak ; so the other went his way and 
let him alone. He saw that something was the 
matter he could neither meddle with or help, but 
he told his wife that night that he did wonder what 
ailed Park; for he never saw such a face in all 
his life as his was that day. 

It seemed as if the afternoon never would go by ; 
he heard three o’clock strike from somebody’s 
house near by, and as the minutes wore on he 
thought that the clock had run down, but he pulled 
out his watch and it was a quarter of four. Al- 
most time for the Western train to come in; then 
arose the question in his mind whether the sus- 
pense would be shortened if he got on that train 
and went down to East Hartland to wait for the 
evening train out. He would know sooner, but 
what would he know? Was a horrible certainty 
easier to hear than suspense ? 

Some men would have accepted the alternative 
at once, but he shrank from it, partly because he 
was weakened and worn with the terrible strain of 
the last few hours, and actually felt unable to 
make the exertion; partly because, like more 
than half the other people in the world, he wanted 
to delay a shock that was probable as long as it 
could be done. 

The train steamed in; he heard the hotel-porters 
crying out their short, sharp invitations; he heard 
laughter, the buzz of tongues, the driving off of 
varts and carriages, the clatter of an unruly horse’s 
hoofs, and the objurgations of his driver, but he 
never lifted his weary head. 

His thoughts took a new turn; he went back to 
the day Lotty was first laid in his arms, a little, 
helpless, fretting baby of a day old. But how proud 
he was of his girl, even from her babyhood! how 
he had watched every new trick, and langhed 
with delight at her broken baby-language! how 
scared she was at the locomotives the first time 
he took her down on the platform, hiding her fair 
head in his breast and sobbing with terror! 

Poor little soul' he wondered if she had been 
frightened when she fell off the train, or if she 
had been spared that terror by instant death. He 
shuddered at the idea, and made a great effort to 
control himself, and dispel the dreadful fancies 
that haunted him. He got up and walked up and 
down the freight-depot, then he went over to the 
waiting-room, picked up a New York paper some- 
body had left behind, and sat resolulety down to 
read it. There was a great deal ot news in that 
paper, but he never knew it. All he saw was,— 

“Lotty! dear little Lotty! lost Lotty !" 

The words seemed to dance up and down the 
columns everywhere. A boy came along with 








an imaginative man, but everything that could 


| possibly happen to his darling ran through his | 


mind now; maybe she had fallen from the door | 
of the baggage-car and been lost in the woods, if | 
she escaped uninjured. Perhaps she lay in that | 
cold, black river the train crossed so many times, 
which only a few months ago had engulfed a score 
of others, each perhaps dear to some one as Lotty 
to him; and all because of his own carelessness' | 
How could he have forgotten her? What was 
business of any sort compared with Lotty ? 

He was not habitually a praying man, but with | 








the instinct that drives many of us—most of us— | south-east 
to an Almighty power for help when trouble and in the waiting-room, through the window, at 
danger press, he lifted up a fervent prayer to God | least fifty times, and counted out ten minutes, he 


to help him; to bring back his lost Lotty. 


wife, who was feeble always, and now worn out | 
with the care of a sick baby, He could not bear | 
to think of going to her with the truth of the case 
—which he could not know himself till the even- | 
ing train brought out Tom Scott; and he would | 
not go to her with a dreadful uncertainty 
There was nothing for him but to wait at the 
station till the train came in. | 
His brother George was in the ticket-office at | 
West Waring, filling his place, on the supposition | 
that he and Lotty had gone to Hartford, so he | 
need not go back there. 
It was two o'clock by this time; in fifteen min- 
utes the milk-train would comealong. There was 
just a chance Lotty might have been put on to the 
milk-train from the platform at Bright Brook, | 
which was a flag station close by the siding, when 
Tom Scott found her father had not come aboard. 
Why had he not thought of this before? A wild | 
thrill of hope ran throngh his heart, he could | 
scarce wait for the train to come up; why should | 
he? he could run down to the Tuck junction and | 
get on the cars there; so off he went again at full | 
speed, and boarded the train the instant it slowed. 


“Is my little Lotty aboard ?” he called eagerly, 
turning a white, worn face and hungry eyes 
towards Conductor Smith, who stood in the ca- 
boose-dovr. 

“No, sir; nobody but them you see settin’ he- 
fore you,” smiled the conductor, quite unaware of 
the agony his answer gave the expectant father. 

Mr. Park dropped into a seat that was luckily 














and thunder out the chorns. It grew intoacus-'ford. Mr. Coe was a manufacturer in Waring, 





vacant close beside him. There was no child | 
there, but a small boy of about Lotty’s age—a boy 


Poor man! he dare not go home and face his | 


apples; he bought one of them and tried to eat it, 
but it choked him. 

Time would fail me to tell of his efforts to make 
the day fly; it only crept the slower. His very 
agony wore itself out at length; he was dull and 
dumb, like one who walks in a bad dream. 

At last the half-hour after five came, and he 
rose from the box where he had been sitting on 
the street side of the station, and went round to 
the railway platform where the cars would come 


} In. 


The wind was in his favor; it blew from the 
When he had stared at the clock-face 


| heard a distant shriek of the whistle, and his heart 
stood still. Only ten minutes more! for the train 
was due at 5.50 P. M. 

But what minutes! Ten? there were ten hun- 
dred of them at the least! and then—there it 
came—slowing carefully up to the platform, and 
there was Tom Scott’s pleasant face, and his ath- 
letic figure at the door of the car, ready to hand 
out trunks. 

“Tom! Tom Scott!” cried a strange, hoarse 
voice, as aman pushed fiercely through the aston- 
ished crowd to the baggage-car, ‘‘where’s my girl ? 
where is Lotty ?” 

“Lotty !” ejaculated Tom, pausing in the act of 
sliding a big trunk to the platform. 

“Lotty! why, man alive! where do you s’pose 
she is? to home, aint she? where she’d oughter 
be!” 

“Did you fetch her—send her, I mean, on the 
2.10 train?” 

“Bless your crazy soul! I never took her! 
When I see you didn’t get aboard this noon I jest 
took an’ dropped her into George’s arms—he stood 
there a-lookin’ on; and ses I, ‘Take her hum, 
George; he aint a-goin’ to-day, as I see.’ So he 
ketched her and went off with her. Didn’t she 
kick though!” and Tom Scott laughed at the rec- 
ollection. 

Mr. Park would have liked to knock him down 
on the spot; but the relief, the revulsion, was so 
great he had scarce strength to drag himself up 
into the car. A few pants of the engine, a short 
tug up the heavy grade, and they were at West 
Waring station and there, running across the 
street towards the station, rosy, dancing, smiling, 
came Lost Lotty ! Rosrt Terry Cooke, 
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Halford Sauce improves every dish by its addition, 
—>— —_———— 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla frees the blood of pestilent 
humor, and the skin of pimples. It is the best. (Ade, 


Please remember that HUNT’s REMEDY is the 
fest Kidney and Liver Medicine. [Adv. 





In no other blood medicine have the results of sclen- 
tific inquiry been so steadily utilized as in Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. [Adv, 





CARD COLLEC CTORS, yo digg to >H EARNE 


co., 11 nkfort Street, New York, for 
SET OF BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISING CARDS. 


( VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 


Music for 12c. ; 100 ree bag” a Bird Chromo 
Cards, lic. L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
yO PICTURE CARD COLLEC rors. Send 21 

cents in postage stamps to JOHN F. HENRY & 
Co., P. O. Box 1789, New York, for four beautiful 
Lithograph Advertising Cards, in artistic colors. 


Barlow’s Indi ° Blue. 
The Family Wash Blue, ‘or sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Sesond Street, Phila, 


( UR SCRAP BOOK PACK. 
for Card Collectors, 
Chromo Advertising Cards. 
plete in sets, embrace! ing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
omeres tints, &e. Postpaid f for 10 3-cent stamps. 
CHAS, FARRELL, 152 W. 28th Street, New York. 


SKE Y (> THAT AND NOT 
WHL WIND. — ANY WATCH WEAR OouT 
Sample by Mail 25c. Circulars Free 

J. S. Bircu & Co., 36 Dey St,,N. Y 

















Put up expressly 
Contains 50 Elegant, Large, 
All the new designs com- 
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V ANTED—Agents and Canvassers for the only 
perfect PENCIL SHARPENER ever made. Wiil 
wey agents large profits and give perfect satisfaction. 
‘eachers e spe cially invited to send for sample and terms. 
Sample sent for 10 cents. GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


PICTORIAL WAR RECORD—WEEKLY 


Splendid, Patriotic Romances. Sold at all news-stands, 
6 cents. STEARNS & CO., Publishers, New York. 


Of any kind, send stamp to GUMP BROS., 
Dayton, @hio, for large Illustrated Price 
List of mew and Second-Hand Machines. 
Your 1 name, address and two postage 
stamps for our 88-page illustrated cata- 
logue, with words and music of 26 songs, 
and see how easy you can make nine dollars a week, 
beside competing for $300 worth of Premiums, Every 


reader of the COMPANION should get one. 
F, TRIFET, 19 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass, 


» EVERY FAMILY should bere a case of 
ave Hom«eopathic Medicines. Quick relief in 
sickness, especially of children. Saves time, 
Sey health and doctor's bills. Our family case, 

cnief remedies and instructions, sent prepaid 
for $1.25, 3 cases for $3.00. Agents wanted. Sells fast. 

DR. 8S. L. THORPE, Cleveland, Ohio. 





























can secure perma- 
hy Lady Agents nent soopiacmaat 
and good salary selling Queen City 
© Skirt and Stocking yy at ete. 
Sample outfit Free, Address 
paren Monger 004 | 





25 ‘Chromo Advertising Cards, “Beauties,” 
ee) 





a 
two alike, 25 pretty Serap Pictures, a 48-p 

gilt bound floral Autograph Album and ae canes 

logue of Scrap Books, Albums, Jewel TY < Sard Cases, Re- | 

Ee of Merit, Scripture Text and fine Visiting Cards, all 


opr ten 2c. stamps. U. 8. CARD CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 

















INSIST ON BEING 8S oy 
Sewin I hicago and New York. 


A SPLENDID OFFER.—To introduce these Ele- 
ZA gant and Fashionable Decorations, the a aenens 
goods in America, we send this lot by mail for l0c.: 1 Jap- 
anese Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy (floral 
design, 8 colors),l Japanese Gossamer Handkerchief (lace 
design), 3 Artistic Chromos, Jap. Novelty Co.,Butfalo,NY 


53 PATENT COLD 
Economy! Strength! Dura- 
bility! ELEGANT DESIGNS! 
GUARANTEED for20 Years! 


DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, | by mail, 25 cents, 





and two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, repaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, Winter- 
green, Dandelion, &c. Prepared at N. E. otanic De- 


pot, 245 Washington Street, Boston. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


COMPOUND 
For Inhalation in 
CONSUMPTION,ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, CATARRH, 


Nervous Debility, etc. Book free on application. 
DR. PEIRO, Offices 7, 83 Madison St., Chicago. 


THE WILKINSON BICYCLE 
$6.00 to $60, The best low-price Bicy: ele 
made. Bicycle Sundries, Boating and 
tathing Goods, Tents. Hammocks, 
Croquet, Lawn Pool, Fishing Tackle, 
Seines, Nets, Foot Balls, Base Balls, & 
n full line of General Sporting Goods, 
THE JOHN WILKINSON Co., 68 and 70 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. Price-list free, 


2 & 














Cards, 


rint Your Own 8s 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90, 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions, Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
s Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 
Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn, — Conn. 








- MAGIC GOODS. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of sporting goods | ever issued. Lawn-Tennis, 
Base Ball, Archery, Cric ket, Foot-Ball, yey Boating, 
Gymnasium and Firemen’s Goods, and all the latest nov- 

elties, 228 large pages, pone ~apepeesane fine tinted 
x r. Price, by mail, ; 

PECK & SNY DER, 126 | = 130 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


eure. 


Batnies e territory. 


100 


for 2 


SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- R U PTU R E CU R E D) 


er Pictures, 10c.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
. Vame this paper. H. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 
without the injury temeeee aneict. or hindrance from 
MAN’S method. His book 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS. po - Poe a ~ = “4 of oie sicians, Ministers, Mer- 
One beautiful Silk Fringed Birthday Card, 20 cts.; ten J is mailed 


chants and Farmers who have been sv 
little Birthday beauties, 10c.; ten Scripture Text, l0c. ; ten for 10 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York 
Reward, l0c. ; 30 fine “SHAW Gold Edge Cards name on, l0c.; 


All five, 50c, ‘¥.M & CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
Fine Chromo ‘Advertising Cards, em- 
bracing Gold and — oe Landscapes, 
Marine Views, &c., mail for 10 two-cent 

















Dalen qeamne- Address 37 NA CAE» Se. 104 Everybody interested in MUSIC snanid read 
wt n ork. Box % 2 atalogue ' 
of Scrap Pictures and Novelties Free. tal E. P. CARPENTER’S Advertisement in Com- 
— panion May 17, page 205. 
8, Peaches. a 











Pears, Apples, Gra 

Messrs. Alden & Bro., of St. Louis, Manufacturers of 

the celebrated Alden Fruit Vinegar, are issuin four 

chromos—VPears, Apples, Grapes and Peaches, size 6x7 

inches. They send them by mail free on ae of ten 
cents in postage to cover expense of sending. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
> eeps the work just where 
Weighs only 2 Ibs. 
ally, adapted for lady canvas- 

8S 


ASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
Particulars free. 


TWENTY YEARS A SUFFERER, 

R. V. PIERCE, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—Twenty 
years ago I was shipwrecked on the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the cold and exposure caused a large abscess to form on 
each leg, which kept continually discharging. After 
spending hundreds of dollars, with no benefit, I tried | 

our “Golden Medical Discovery” and now, in less than 

hree months after taking the first bottle, 1 am thankful 
to say I am completely cured, and for the first time in 
ten yeare can § out my left heel to the ground. Iam yours, 

WILLI RYDER, 87 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











MECHANICAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT | 





The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 


illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 


OFFICIAL PRESS. 


Bice 4 po oe “ientet or ape a te ° 

Simple, durable and easy to operate. Any one 

can work it. Prints 1000 an hour. Every one 

warranted. a awards wherever exhibited. 

on oe to $100. Send for Safee- list of outfea. 
LDING & CO., nufactur 

184 Fort-Hitt Sa. Besta. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 














Combined © Ke 


nd Sounder. 
Works perfect! 


a key, with 






No battery required. 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, sound equal to the best 






sounder. For TELEGR. AP H PRACTICE in sending 
FOR BOTH SEXES and readi Ne UR sound, and for TEACHING TH 
Send three-cent stamp Pes new MORSE A ABET. Can “y aaeeae din the pocket or 


satchel, and is alwa 


ready fo 
Price, 


eph fastrantion Book, package of 





THE POPE M’F’G CO., with Tele 














Morse Alphabet C rae etc., $1.50, Sent anywhere in 
597 Washington St., i the United States, by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price 
BOSTON, ‘Mass, a oo <t Te eb egiste gz tter 
° cL 3O., 1121 berty St., N. Y. 
In The Devil's akake, ; 
TURTLE MOUN' GENTLEMEN’S 


North 
Dakota. 
Sergenal 3 Map and full A partiouless 


Ass’t Gen’ Pass.Agt..§ 
and Manitoba R. R., 







And Mouse River tens 


Tributary “to 
United States 
Land Office at | 


Grand Forks,Dt. 
St. Pant Minn: 


tS" FREE 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which every gentleman’s dress is incom- 
plete,especially during theSummer months, 
when low shoes are worn, and when it is 
indispensable to one’s comfort and neat ap- 


ress H, C 













pearance to have the stocking fit smoothly 
about the ankle and the slack of the draw- 
ers kept confined at the knee, all of which 
the Boston Garter accomplishes. 

For Sale by all the leading Gent’s 
Furnishing Houses, or Saniple will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 

price. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER: 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF & COLLAR 


BUTTON. 


The cut shows button open 
in position to insert into the 
button-hole of the cuff. 

For sale by retail deal- 
ers throughout the 
Ratenecen States, 





Cotton, 25 cts. per pair; Silk, 
75 cts, per pair. 


Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 


























Lowest prices ever known 

on Breech Loaders, 

Rifles, & Revolvers. 
GUNS: greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for = New 

Illus, Catalo; 882-83. 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCIN NWATH, a 
CLUETT'’S 


goes COLLAp e 


AND OUFFS 
TRADE MARK, 
MONARCH SHIRTS 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 























NEW PRICES | $I, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3. 


Owing to the ay ey success eins the sale 
an 
PURE BRISTLES. 





















use of our renowned 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Brushes 


at #3, and in response to a very general inquiry for 
cheaper goods pe ssing the same therapeutic qual- 
ity, we have placed on the market a full line of these 
beautiful and invaluable remedies retailing, at $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and &3.00, 

Each Hair Brush has the same elegant design 
peculiar to our well-known $3.00 one, and contains the 
same electro-magnetic power, the difference be- 
ing only in the size. Each is handsomely boxed, ac 
panied by a silver-plated compass, by which its 
can always be tested. In the above cut the top ‘ 
represents the $1.00 one, and next to the bottom is the 
$3.00 one, with the other sizes between. The $3.00 one is 
about 9's inches long. These new popular prices enable 
all to purchase these wonderful Brushes, which, notwith- 
standing their being Dr. Scott’s Electric, will com- 

yare in value with any ordinary Brushes on the market. 
Ve make only one-priced Flesh Brushes, $3.00, 


ECTRIC BRUSHES CORSETS 
$1.$1.50. $2.$2.50$3 




















HAIRE mos 


THEY ARE WARRANTED TO 
Nervous Headache in 6 minutes!! 
Bilious Headache in & minutes!! 
Neuralgia in & minutes!! 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston. | 





Falling Hair and Baldness!! 
Dandruff & Diseases of theScalp!! 
Promptly Arrest Premature Grayness!! 
Make the Hair Grow Long and Glossy!! 
Immediately Soothe the Weary Brain!! 








From the Venerable President of the 
New York Life Ins. Co, 
I suffered every morning for years from headache; 
your brush relieves them at once. I heartily recom- 
mend it. MORRIS F RANKLIN. 






From the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

Wife suffered for years from headache; your brush 
cures them at once; it has also cured several friends. I 
use it to remove dandruff; it works like a charm, My 
wife was getting bald; it stopped the falling hair and made 
anew growth, GEO, THORNBURGH, Little Roek, Ark. 


From the May or of Saratoga. 
It always cures my headaches within a few minutes. 
A beautiful Hair Brush, well worth the opr ice, aside from 
its curative qualities. JAS. R. CHAPMAN, 


Every mail brings similar letters from all parts of the 
country. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON TRIAL. 


We will send either kind. postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, with 20 cts. added for packing and registration. 
The price will be returned if not just as represented. 
Remit by draft, P.O. Money Order, or cu icy, payable 
to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y.; or ask 
your Druggists for them. These = not wire Brushes. 
Mention the COMPANION. Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets—new prices, $1.00, #1. Bo. e2 -00 and $3.00, 
on above terms. Agents Wanted. Dr. Scott’s 
3 Electropathic Adjustable Belt, price 83,00. 

The Flesh Br rush f-, Rheumatism and nearly all pains 
and aches. 

















‘uticura 


* (uticure 


Sela; Beautify the Skin. 
f ey yA) Purify the Blood. 
Hove 







To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 
and Blood of Itching, Scaly 
r imply, § Serofulous, Inherited 
and Contagious Humors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 
Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CuTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 

spiration, and thus removes 
t 1e cause, CUTICURA, the 
great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
tion, clears the Skin and Se: alp, heals Ulcers and Sores, 

restores the Complexion, CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
| Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
blotches, and baby humors. CUTICURA REMEDIES are 

the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 25 cents; 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
SPALDING’S CATCHER’S MASK 


None genuine without our Trade Mark, 
The strongest, lightest, and most 
comfortable feeling mask yet in- 
vented. It is made of the best ma- 
terial, well padded, and by an in- 
genious arrangement of wires an 
unobstructed view is obtained, 
No. 1, for medium le — face, $3.00 





| 








No. 2. long face, 3.00 ¥ 

No. 3, boy’s sizes . 2.50 
Malted, | post maid on receipt of 
rice. A PAY LDING & BROS., 


0s 2 St. Chicago. Send 3c. 
for spec. catalogue Base Ball goods. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


CROCHET. Parsi kce pa irees. ring 


Book has 50 /lustrations, including 15 Saud Lace Pat- 
terns, Patterns and Instructions for Crocheting and 
Making Macrame ay aia Trimming, Tidy, 
Work ae Hee Price, 50 ct 

BOOK OF INSTRU oT. IONS AND PATTERNS for 

Artistic Needle Work, Kensington Embroidery, Di- 
rections for Making Knitted Work, ete. Tells how to 
make 20 Stitches, including South Kensington, Outline, 
Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, Feather, etc. 
Patterns for — Basket, Splasher, Tidy, Piano Cover, 
ete. Price 36 ct 
5 COLORE Cross-Stitch Patterns, printed sn: thecolors 

to be worked, for 7 3-cent Stamp. 

BOOK OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PAT’ ERNS for 

Worsted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Flowers, 
Birds, Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic 
Designs, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price, a5 cts. 4 Tidy Pat- 
terns 10 cts. SPECIAL OFFER: 

a | (Everything in this Advertisement) for $1.00, 

J. ¥F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Florence Knitting Silk. 




















Positively the only Silk suitable for knitting, which 
| will bear washing without injury to color or texture. 
| Sold by all enterprising dealers 
Our latest book on Knitting ( (No. 4), with samples of 
Knitting and Ete hing Silk, sent on receipt of two 3-cent 
stamps. NONOTUCK SILK CO., SLOREROE, E, MASS, 





| A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 


Gree foe 4... IE 
dais” Lgde E Moh dearer 


it 


| LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 80 
common to our b best population. 


IT 1S A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY, 

t#- It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 


t#- Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. a8 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, oe and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedente 
t?”- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 41 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use 
t will at all times and under all cire jumatances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 
For the cure of Kidney Complaints of con sex this 
( —— is unsurpassed, 
DIA E. PINKHAWM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is owes at 233 and 285 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 








in the form of vills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 








LADIE RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER conceals Blemishes, has most 
Beautiful Effect. Don’t Show, yet is Absolutely Harmiess. Its im- 
mense sale here and in Europe attests its Wonderful Superiority over all others. White, 
Pink or Blonde. 25-cent wood box. At Druggists, or on receipt of ten 3-cent stamps. 
4a-Insist on the genuine. RICKSECKER’S SKIN SOAP softens the skin. Contains 
NO “soap grease’—NO dyes—NO adulterations. Beats all. 25 cents. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William Street, New York. 





ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all le ‘tters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Alention this paper, 


Ro fet should a without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIV PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness 
and torplalty of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

t2 Sold by all Druggists. 4% 




















LOUIS K. GILLSON, 


Sen ion 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS 


For Original, Increase, and Restoration Pension, 


for value of lost horses, prosecuted for legal fees, 





for bounty and back pay, for removal charges of desertion, and 


LOUIS K, GILLSON, Chicago and Washington, 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 
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DONT BE A CLAM 


CLAMS ARE NOT A PROPER MODEL FOR A HUMAN BEING TO COPY AFTER 
they are wedded to their old clam-like notions :—they open their shells to take in their accustomed food, but they shut up very tight when anything new cames along 


FOR THEY ARE CLAMS 


and dont propose to allow things to penetrate their shells that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams :— 


A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after:— ° 
A Clam is not a good thing for a Farmer to copy after:—Is not a good thing for a Crocer to copy after:— 


A WIDE-AWAKE HOUSEKEEPER will try new ways that are endorsed by leading newspapers :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE FARMER will try a Butter Worker or a Grain Binder :— 
A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will try a new Molasses Gate and a new Coal Oil Can and will buy the kind of goods his customers call for :~ 
Of course if a woman tries every new thing that she hears of she will often be duped:—But there is no sensible man or sensible woman who 
does not know for certain that reliable publishers would not allow such continuous use of their papers for advertising The Frank Siddalls Soap if 


they had not first satisfied themselves that it was NOT A HUMBUG. Intelligent women are rapidly adopting new methods about their work, and 
those who have done so are already beginning to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—SO DONT BE A CLAM 
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em FOR LADIES TO READ sete OR MEN TO READ seem 





ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 

To the Housekeeper and her ne to the Boarding-House Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath of every Lady 
of Refinement, The Frank Siddalis Soap offers advantages in Economy of Use, in its effect on the skin, and 
freedom from injury to the fabric, which make it truly the Woman’s Friend. 

Among the Housekeepers of New England [where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial] it has 
gained immeuse favor, and no better evidence can be presented of the merits of an article than to be able to say 
that it meets entire approvai in the Homes of New England. 


mam FOR LAUNDRY, KITCHEN AND HOUSE-CLEANINC a 
JUST, THINK! NoScalding or Bolling! NoSmellon Wash-Day! 
Clethes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if never worn! 
No Rough, Red Hands! Clothes remain White even if put away for zeare! 
The Soap Foshively Guaranteed not to injure even the Finest Laces! 
WHERE WATER or FUEL is SCA RCE,remember that with The Frank Siddalls Sap MUCH 
LESS FUEL is necessary,and A FEW BUCKETS OF WATER is enough for a large wash, 
JUST THINK! Fliannels and Blankets as soft as when New! 
The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 1:3 can easily do a large wash without even being tired ! 
And best ofall the wash done in less than half the usual time 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing dishes:—It is the only Soap that leaves the dishrag 
Sweet and White, and it can be depended upon fo remove the smell of Fish, Unions, etc., from forks and dishes, 
When you have a dirty dishrag or dishpan dont blame your servants; it is not their fault; you 
have given them « Soap made of Rancid Grease, and the result is a foul dishrag; give them The Frank Siddalls 
Soap; it is made of Pure Beef Suet, and you will always have a clean, sweet-smelling cloth:— 
So here ia the Housekeeper’s Choice 
Common Soap and a foul dishrag—or—F rank Siddatls Soap and a dishrag to be proud of 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning: use it for Washing Windows and Mirrors, Goblets, Wineglasses, 
Fruit Jars, and all kinds of Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap is not fit for washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is the most elegant article for this purpose that can be imagined. 
Use it for taking Grease Spots out of Fine Carpets and for cleaning rag carpets. Use it for 
wiping off oil-cloths, linoleum, etc., 1’ KEEPS ‘THE COLORS BRIGHT, and as it does away with ecPubbing 
them they will of course last much longer. 


@mm FOR WASHINC BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES mm 
No baby will ever have its body covered with prickly heat or be troubled with sores of 
any kind when nothing but ‘I'he Frank Siddails Soap is used, its ingredients being so pure and mild. 
Dont use Soda to wash nursing bottles or gum tubes—dont even scald them—but wash them only 
with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean, 


a ce 
Gaz FOR THE TOILET IT IS SIMPLY PERFECTION Gay 

All Perfumes are injurious to the Skin: The Frank Siddalls Soap is not perfumed, but has 
an agreeable odor from its ingredients ‘hat 1s always pleasant, even to an invalid—it never leaves any odor 
on the Skin, the face never has any of the unpleasant gloss that Other Soaps produce; it should always be used 
for washing the hands and face of those troubled with Chapped Skin; a ehila will not dread having 
iis face washed when The Frank Siddallis Soap is used, as it does not cause the eyes to smart 
with the dreaded sting that even Castile Soap causes; It always leaves the skin Soft and Smooth. 
No aay ond or tooth-wash will compare with it! 

ttle on the tooth-brush makes the mouth, teeth and gums perfectly clean! 
It leaves a pleasant aromatic taste, a sweet breath, and a clean tooth-brush! 

Persons who despise a musty sponge or washrag will appreciate The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
Whenever a sponge or washrag has a disagreeable smell it is due emtirely to the so-called fine Toilet Soap that 
ix such a favorite with you;—it is the place of Soap to keep a sponge or washrag sweet and clean, and The Frank 
Siddalls Soap will do it without any occasion for exposure to the sun or air. 

It is especially adapted for toilet use with the hard water of the West andin Lake-water. 

When used for washing the head it is better than Shampooing; plenty of the rich, foamy white 
lather should be left in the hair (mot washed outs) it entirely does away with the use of Hair Tonic, Bay 
Rum, Bandoline, Pomade, or any hair dressing. Used this way it removes dandruff from the head, the hair will 
not collect dust, and there will not be any itching of the scalp. Coat collars, hat linings and neck-wear will keep 
clean much Jonger. The Frank Siddalls Soap is superior to Benzine or Ammonia for cleaning Coat Collars, 
and for removing Grease Spots. It is guaranteed not to injure the garment. 

If you have a Pet Dog wash it with I'he Frank Siddalls Soap; be sure to leave plenty of the lather in 
its hale, - you will be surprised at the improvement; a dog washed occasionally with this Soap will be too clean 
to harbor fleas. 

The hands of those at farm work, when The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, will not chap from husking 
corn, driving teams, and other out-door employment, but of course home-made Soap, toilet Soap, or any other kind 
MUST NOT BE USED, (not even Castile Soap)—be particular NOT to rinse all the lather off. 


HOW A LADY CAN GET THE SOAP TO TRY 
At places where it is NOT sold at Stores. 


Send the retail price, 10 cents, in money or Postage Stamps. 
Say she saw the advertisement in “Tae Youta’s Companion.” 
Only send for One Cake, and make these 2 promises. 

Promise No. 1.—That the Soap shall be used the first wash-day after 
receiving it, and that every bit ef the family wash 
shall be done with it. 

Promise No, 2.—That the person sending will personally see that 
the printed directions for using the Soap shall 
be exactly followed. 

By return mail, a 10 cent cake of Soap will be sent, postage prepaid. 
It will be packed in a neat iron box costing 6 cents to make it carry 
safely, and 15 cents in PostaGe Stamps will be put on. 
All this is done for 10 cents, because it is a cheaper way to 
introduce it thun to send salesmen to sell it to the stores. 





Mur ah‘kick away the Wash Boile 
No Bolling with Frank S 



























lf your letter gets no attention, 
t will be because 
you have not made the promises, or have 
sent for more than one cake, 
Make the promises very plain or the Soap will NOT be sent. 
A Cake of Soap will be sent Free of Charge to the Wife of a Grocer 











No Intelligent Woman _ will refuse to try 
such a clean, sensible invention. 


Dontepol Bolter 


ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Printer, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, 
the Aeter, the Bather at the Turkish Bath. the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, the Railroad, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the remarkable properties of this Soap. 


Gam FOR SHAVINC Gam 
Its heavy lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority is almost 
incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, bow closely shaved, or how tender the 
skin, and the Sponge and Soap Cup will always be Sweet Smelling. 
IMPORTANT for SHIPBOARD and ARMY USE :—It washes freely in hard water, 
and where water is scarce, remember that The Frank Siddalis Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water 
for a large wash. 


gam FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, ETC.aamm 
It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for washing 
Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., it is indispensable. No stable is complete without it. For Harness it is 
better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the leather, rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars 
and Car windows, cleaning the running gear and bodies of fine carriages. it has no rival; by its use, paint and 
varnish will last longer, and the windows and lamps will be clear as crystal, 
It is elegant for washing Printers’ Rollers, for washing the Ink from Type, Electrotypes, etc., and 
for washing Printing Ink from the hands. 


(FR SN EROS 5 A TE AATEC 
aaa SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patiemt its importance is becoming more and 
more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapid!y superseding the Imported Castile and similar well-known 
Soaps, for use in the Sick Room, the Nursery, and the Hospital. 

—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS— 
Tn place of cotton-wool, alittle of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between the nail 
and tender flesh—one trial will prove ita superiority over cotton-wool, 


Gam AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT Gz 
For washing old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 

chafed places on Infants and Adults; for use by persons suffering with Salt-Kheum, Tetter, Ringworm, Itching 
Piles, Eruptions on the face, and for children afflicted with Scaly Incrustations, itis without any of the injurious 
effects so often experienced when other Soap is used. while for washing the Invalid itis a most valuable aid 
to the Physician, by the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would 
otherwise counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be accomplished by 
any other Soap. 

Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in thelr practice 

with The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions, 

Use it for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by walking or wearing tight shoes. 

For washing Bed Clothes and Bedding, even of Patients with contagious and infectious diseases, 
and for washing Utensils used in the sick-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and purify without the least necessity - 
of scalding or boiling a single article. 

For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 


Gum ODD USES—QUAINT USES—SPECIAL USES Ez 

Eminent Physicians claim that skin diseases, such as Tetter, Ringworm, Pimples, etc., are caused 
by Soup made from rancid grease; use The t rank Siddalls Soap and avoid all such troubles, 

It washes Telescope Lenses and Photographers’ Plates without a possibility of scratching 
them, while it is being used with the most gratifying resultsin Schools of Design for washing the expensive brushes 
used by the students; try it for washing your Eye-Glasses and Spectacles. 

Artificial Teeth and Artificial Eyes will retain their original brilliancy unimpaired when kept 
washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap. : 

Use it for cleaning Garments of every description. It is better than Benzine or Hartshorn 
for cleaning clothing, aud is guaranteed not to injure the fabric. 

It is invaluable to farmers for washing Wool before Carding it or before selling it. 
Milk Pans, Churns, and all Milk Utensils when washed with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
do not require scalding or putting out in the sun; they will be clean and as sweet as new. 
it also THOROUGHLY removes the smell from the hands after milking. 

It is the best for washing Blackboards and School Slates, leaving them entirely free 

from grease, and without causing a scratch; the Soap does not have to be rinsed off. 



















The Frank Siddalls Soap never fails when it falls into the 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


How to Tell a Person of Refinement. 


A Person of Refinement wil! be glad to adopt a new, easy, clean way 
of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy way. 


How to Tell a Person of Intelligence. 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in understanding 
and following the very easy and sensible Directions. 


How to Tell a Person of Honor. 
A Person of Honor wil! scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy the Soap 
and then not to follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 


How to Tell Sensible Persons. 
Sensible Persons will feel thankful and will not get mad when new 
and improved ways are brought to their netice. 






wecan keep ashes init! 




































Only One Cake must be sent for, 


but after trying it, dealers will buy it from 
| their wholesale houses to accommodate you, 
or you can order direct from the Factory. 
Wou must NOT send for more than one cake}; 
if a friend wants to try it, she MUST send in a separate letter. 






























and the Wife ofa Minister if the above TWO promises are made, 





‘ BRome 
se” And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES,-ea ) PESESEE 
There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child over 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them:— Bows se. 
erro "Ps 
es 

A Wash-boiler MUST NOT be used, NOT’ EVEN TO HEAT FIRST—Dip one of the garments ina tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over it ot 4 . 22 
THE WASH WATER, and as the wash-water must only be § 80 as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the sviled places, a3 nee 
lukewarm, a small kettle holds enough for a large wash, Then ROLL IT IN ATIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub under ff F 5 4 Eo 
A wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on it from the § the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 8 Sse 5° g 
atmosphere in spite of the most — Housekeeper, which Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the cleock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its werk. 5? 55 Ser 
injures the delicate ingredients that are in this Soap. NEXT—After soaking the FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE Lay DROP OUT; turn ees” = og 

the garments inside out to get at the seams, but DONT’ use any more Soap; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR THEY § o . 
THe Freee Tee ne rates in the toe-kettlo WILL TURN YELLOW; and DONT wash through two suds, Ifthe wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add a little clean water; aes ge e 3 
. ; - if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. By - BES 
&#@-Wash the White Flannels with the other White Pieces. “@a If astreak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw it back into the suds for a few minutes. ES <8 8. g 
_ Be sure to always make the lust water soapy; the clothes will NEXT COMES THE RINSING—which is to be done in lukewarm water, AND 18 FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS OUT, Hf mS - SE ge 

NOT smell of the soap, but will be as sweet as if never worn, and § and it is to be done as follows: Wash each piece LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (without using any more Soap) BPow 2 
= ery ae eee aa in _— will bleach out while J AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. ANY SMART HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS, gesc g 

pr ton tees Next, the blue-water—which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Bluing, for this Soap takes J 7 32a 
ALWArs dissolve a small piece of the Soap in the starch: it will 9 the place of Bluing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the blue water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY. Put the bo g ° =e 
make the ironing easier, and the pieces look much handsomer. clothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang up to dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSENG and WITHOUT § 3 = Lees 
The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in hard water § SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. Bofscs 
without Soda, Lye, or any washing compound, Afterwards qonp the Colored Flocesand ¢ stored Vinnncle, let thom stand 20 matuaten te 1 hour, and wash a se Re & 
DONT USE Boraz, Ammonia, or any other Soap on any the “tested as the white pieces, being sare te ma: ee a Ss ee ee ic S22080 
of the wash, The most delicate colors will not fade when washed this way, but will be the brighter. Sissas 








A Most Magnificent Premium can be had by the WIFE OF EVERY GROCER. 


SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROGER The Premium is a very handsome velvet-lined case, containing 6 Beautiful Heavy 


Silver-plated Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, and guaranteed the finest quality made. It will be given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her Husband 
does NOT sell the Soap. It will be sent to her AFTER she has made a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be sent her FREE OF CHARGE. 


Address all Letters—OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 1019 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





